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Report on Membership 


TABLE I.—THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE WEST AND SOUTH 


March 1, 1939 March 1, 1938 
F Free | 
ain centage Paid ree Paid ree 

| Memb.| Stu. | Copies Total (Memb.| Stu. | Copies) Tota) 

Alabama 2 12.5 18 7 25 16 9 5 30 
Arkansas 2 9.5 23 7 30 21 6 3 30 
Colorado 9 23.2 48 8 5 61 39 6 45 
Florida 8 33.3 32 11 43 24 11 6 41 

Georgia 9 39.1 32 14 52 23 16 4 
Illinois 33 11.4 323 57 21 401 290 67 22 379 
Indiana —21 |—11.1 168 28 21 217 189 10 30 11 240 
Iowa 7 9.2 83 14 2 99 76 13 5 94 
Kansas 5 6.8 78 18 7 103 73 16 & 97 
Kentucky 1 By 58 13 3 74 57 13 5 75 
Louisiana 10 7.6 31 11 42 21 12 33 
Michigan —4 —1.7 | 221 4 40 5 270 | 225 5 40 18 288 
Minnesota 4 5.6 75 18 4 97 71 17 12 100 
Mississippi 4 11.7 38 7 45 34 10 6 50 
Missouri -3 —2.6 109 26 2 137 112 1 27 1 141 
Nebraska 3 4.7 67 12 6 85 64 11 3 78 
New Mexico 5 71.4 12 2 14 7 1 8 
N. Carolina 1 3.1 33 17 3 53 32 14 8 54 
N. Dakota 1 11.1 10 2 12 1 1 11 
Ohio -—8 —2.6 2952 41 14 350 3032 55 18 376 
Oklahoma 1 4.1 25 11 3 39 24 12 2 38 
S. Carolina | —2 —8.3 22 8 30 24 8 32 
Dakota 7 25.9 34 4 7 4 49 27 9 7 43 
ennessee —4 —5.4 69 23 16 108 73 23 13 109 
Texas 6 8.5 76 24 6 106 70 29 4 103 
Utah 2 28.5 9 _ 7 8 
Virginia 6 10.0 66 16 7 89 60 20 7 87 
W. Virginia 0 0.0 32 2 5 32 9 7 48 
isconsin 10 10.6 | 104 28 7 139 94 27 & 129 
Wyoming 1 3.3 4 3 7 3 4 7 
Canada 16 32.6 65 14 79 49 18 67 
Foreign 40 40 38 38 

Out of Ter- 

ritory —28 |—68.3 13 23 36 41 37 78 
83 3.8 | 2273 10 534 170 | 2987 | 2190 25 571 214 3000 


1 The first two columns refer to gain = loss in membership 
2 Includes four student subscribers who paid the $2.00 ah fee. 
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TABLE II].—TuHeE CLassicat ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND 


March 1, 1939 March 1, 1938 

Membs. Ann’! Total Membs. Ann’! Total 

Subs. Subs. Subs. Subs. Subs. Subs. 
Connecticut 121 7 128 103 7 110 
Maine 31 4 35 25 5 30 
Massachusetts 237 22 259 221 26 247 
New Hampshire 35 6 41 28 6 34 
Rhode Island 40 2 42 34 2 36 
Vermont 23 1 24 24 2 26 
Out of Territory 24 — 24 28 _ 28 
$11 42 553 463 48 511 


TABLE IITI.—Tue CLassicat ASSOCIATION OF THE PACIFIC STATES 


Membs. Ann’! Total Membs. Ann’! Total 


Subs. Subs. Subs. Subs. Subs. Subs. 

Arizona 4 2 6 — 2 2 
California 117 27 144 93 30 123 
Idaho 8 4 12 4 5 9 
Montana 5 2 7 3 3 6 
Nevada 1 — 1 1 _— 1 
Oregon 13 7 20 23 8 31 
Washington 21 7 28 15 8 23 
Out of Territory 1 1 

169 49 218 140 56 196 


TABLE IV.—TuHE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE ATLANTIC STATES 


Membs. Ann’] Total Membs. Ann’! Total 


Subs. Subs. Subs. Subs. Subs. Subs. 
Delaware 3 — 3 2 — 2 
Dist. of Columbia 24 6 30 7 7 14 
Maryland 29 10 39 16 11 27 
New Jersey [62 21 83 27.027 54 
New York 202 68 270 107 78 185 
Pennsylvania 160 67 227 64 76 140 
Out of Territory 4 4 


480 172 652 227. 426 
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SUMMARY OF SUBSCRIBERS TO THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 
March 1, 1939 March 1, 1938 


Members of the Middle West & South 2273 2190 
Members of other Associations 1160 830 
Annual Subscriptions 797 874 
Free Copies to Seniors 170 214 
Paid Student Subscriptions 10 25 
Exchange Copies 20 19 

Total 4430 4152 


Report on Finances 


RECEIPTS 

Members’ Dues and Subscriptions $2 ,302.33 
Members’ Combination Dues 1,813.87 
Annual Subscriptions to CLAssICAL JOURNAL 2,058.31 
Classical Associations: 

Atlantic States $ 839.40 

New England States 660.70 

Pacific States 171.65 1,671.75 
Student Subscriptions 12.50 
Advertising?® 403.27 
CLASSICAL JOURNAL Index 6.25 
Interest on Bonds 85.45 
CLASSICAL JOURNALS from Stock 109.52 
Classical Philology (University of Chicago) 516.75 
American Classical League (Outlook) 472.45 
Bank Service Fees on Checks 24.14 
Committee on Present Status of Classical Education 44.85 
Sale of Old Equipment 20.00 
Refund on Office Supplies 6.30 
Returned Checks 7.45 
Total Receipts $9 555.19 
(Less:) (Bank Collection Fees on Checks) 49.65 
Net Receipts $9 505 .54 


* Advertising Receipts. A check in the amount of $400.00, covering advertising 
receipts belonging to the 1938-1939 period, was not received until after August 31, 
1939. This amount has been included in September 1939 receipts and will appear as a 
part of the 1939-1940 period. 
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DISBURSEMENTS 
Printing CLASSICAL JOURNAL $4,343.27 
Editors’ Office 425 .90 
Expenses of Secretary-Treasurer’s Office: 
Clerical $1,600.00 
Extra-Clerical 125 .65 
Postage 195 .29 
Office Supplies 69.79 
Printing and Mimeographing 14.57 
Insurance 16.10 
Auditing 25 .00 
Sundries 34.13 
Telephone and Telegraph 8.30 
Addressograph 29.37 2,118.20 
Classical Philology (University of Chicago) 516.75 
American Classical League (Outlook) 474.40 
New England Association 11.70 
Expenses of Southern-Section Meeting 27.94 
Annual Meeting Expense 130.33 
Vice-Presidents’ Expenses 306.51 
Committee on Present Status of Classical Educa- 
tion—Bills Paid 278.96 
Refunds of Subscriptions and Membership Dues 8.00 
Old Journals Purchased 30.00 
Equipment Purchased 584.23 
Returned Checks 11.45 9,267.64 
Excess RECEIPTS OVER DISBURSEMENTS $ 237.90 
Cash in State Savings Bank—August 31, 1938 2,770.29 


$3 ,008.19 
Cash in State Savings Bank—August 31, 1939 
Amount set aside for Committee on Present 
Status of Classical Education made up of re- 
ceipts not spent during 1938-1939 and $200.00 
appropriated by association and carried for- 
ward for 1939-1940 expenditures $ 480.58 
Balance of Cash on Deposit—August 31, 1939 2,527.61 $3,008.19 


ROMAN CIVILIZATION IN NORTH AFRICA! 


By H. V. CANTER 
University of Illinois 


A student who knows relatively little Roman history is, however, 
usually familiar, at least in a general way, with the course of events 
in North Africa after the Romans took possession of the territory 
previously held by the Carthaginians and brought the adjoining 
regions into a state of dependence. But for him to obtain a compre- 
hensive view of Rome’s rule and achievements in Africa it is nec- 
essary to know in some detail the extent of Rome’s occupation 
there, the character of the civilization she established, and the 


1In addition to special articles cited, the following general treatises will be found 
helpful for further consideration of a number of the matters here discussed: Karl 
Baedeker, Guide to the Mediterranean: Leipzig (1911); Renato Bartocinni, Le Antichitad 
della Tripolitania: Milano, “‘Aegyptus’’ (1926); Hilaire Belloc, Esto Perpetua, Algerian 
Studies and Impressions: London, Duckworth and Co. (1906); id., Towns of Destiny: 
New York, McBride and Co. (1927); Gaston Boissier, Roman Africa (Translation by 
Arabella Ward): New York, Putnam’s Sons (1899); id., L’Afrique Romaine (4th ed.): 
Paris, Hachette (1909); E. S. Bouchier, Life and Letters in Roman Africa: Oxford, 
B. H. Blackwell (1913); René Cagnat and Paul Gauckler, Les Monuments Historiques 
de la Tunisie, Part I: Paris, Ernest Leroux (1898); René Cagnat, Carthage, Timgad, 
Tebessa et les Villes Antiques de l’ Afrique du Nord: Paris (1909); id., En Pays Romain 
(Collection d’ Etudes d’ Histoire et d’ Archéologie): Paris (1927); A. Fantoli, Nuova Guida 
della Tripolitania: Tripoli, P. Maggi (1930); Alexander Graham, Roman Africa: Lon- 
don, Longmans Green and Co. (1902); Cyril F. and L. Grant, African Shores of the 
Mediterranean: London, Sampson Low, Marston and Co. (no date); R. M. Haywood, 
An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, Vol. tv, Roman Africa: Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
Press (1938); Ernst Kiihnel, Nordafrika: Berlin, Ernst Wasmuth (1924); Milburg 
Francisco Mansfield [Francis Miltoun, pseud.], The Spell of Algeria and Tunisia: 
Boston, L. C. Page and Co. (1924); Theodor Mommsen, Provinces of the Roman Em- 
pire: New York, Scribner’s Sons (1887); Marcel Monmarché, J’lustrated Guide (Algeria 
and Tunisia): Paris, Hachette (1926); Frank Gardner Moore, The Roman’s World: 
New York, Columbia University Press (1936); E. Alexander Powell, In Barbary: New 
York, Century Co. (1926); Grant Showerman, Rome and the Romans: New York, 
Macmillan Co. (1932). 
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prominent part played for several centuries by this territory, with 
its natural resources, valuable products, and gifted sons, in the 
development, enrichment, management, and protection of a great 
empire. It is, moreover, important for him to keep well in mind the 
position, extent, and physical character of the several parts of 
North African territory, together with the time, the circumstances, 
and the conditions under which these separate units became Ro- 
man.’ 

At the Empire’s fullest expansion Roman Africa was over 2,000 
miles in length and of an average breadth of some 125 miles, ex- 
tending from the Atlantic to the borders of Egypt. Africa Procon- 
sularis, also designated as Africa Propria or simply Africa (the near 
equivalent of present-day Tunisia), was the diminished territory 
of Carthage annexed at the close of the third Punic War, whose 
southern part, called Byzacena, extended to Lake Triton and 
thence eastward to the Syrtis Minor. Tripolis, a strip of coast ex- 
tending from the Syrtis Minor and including the important ancient 
emporia of Sabratha, Oéa, and Leptis Magna, was added following 
the close of the Jugurthine War, about 104 B.c. Cyrenaica was be- 
queathed to Rome by Ptolemy Apion in 96 B.c., and was by Au- 
gustus united with Crete as a province. Numidia (now eastern 
Algeria) was taken from King Juba, who supported Pompey, and 
was by Julius Caesar made into Africa Nova. Mauretania, which 
became a dependency in Caesar’s time, was annexed in A.D. 40 and 

2 Roman Africa is, speaking in general terms, the land lying between the sea and the 
desert. The more favored portion, extending from Tunis to Tangier, the Arabs call the 
Maghreb, “Island of the West.” As far back as the written record extends this country 
appears engaged in a struggle with the East. The indigenous stock were the Berbers, a 
race far nearer in relation to the Indo-European than to the Semitic. The Phoenicians 
took this land. The Romans wrested it from them, and for five centuries western culture 
was general among the Berbers. To modern times belongs the recovery of the country 
from an eastern race by Europeans, in whose hands it is fitting that it remain; for its 
location is western, it lies at the furthest limit from Asia, it forms an opposing shore of 
the great western inland sea, and it virtually links Sicily to Spain. Yet within its 
recorded history strange gods have twice been worshiped there, and foreign rulers 
have held it for such long periods that its essential character has often been forgotten. 
Even today, although Roman civilization nowhere else laid foundations more deeply, 
the western traveler in northern Africa, deceived by the externals of dress and language, 


may, unless he knows the country’s history, feel himself an intruder in a world foreign 
to his own. 
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divided into a western part, Mauretania Tingitana (now Morocco) 
with capital at Tingi (Tangier), and an eastern part, Mauretania 
Caesariensis (today western Algeria), with capital at Caesarea 
(later Cherchel). Mauretania Sitifensis was a northwestern portion 
of Numidia granted by Caesar to King Bocchus of Mauretania on 
the condition that Publius Sittius, who as Bocchus’ aid had cap- 
tured Cirta, should within this territory organize a colony directly 
dependent on Rome. Thus the town Sitifis (now Setif) was set up, 
which gave its name to the region marked on our maps as Maure- 
tania Sitifensis. 

In any review of Rome’s achievement in Africa one must re- 
member that her work of regeneration there did not begin with 
the downfall of Carthage; that to the end of the Republic hatred, 
fear, and envy of the proud ‘‘Queen of the Seas” continued, and 
the territory wrested from her was held by Rome not to awaken 
new life but to prevent the prize from becoming an asset to others; 
that not until Julius Caesar’s time did the civilizing and Latinizing 
of Africa take its place among the serious tasks of the Roman gov- 
ernment; that only from the days of Augustus did Rome’s organiz- 
ing and governing activities in North Africa raise the then resident 
stocks to something like enlightenment. Following this period, 
however, there came with accelerating momentum vigorous mu- 
nicipal life and rural prosperity to a large population, who enjoyed 
not only the comforts and luxuries of life but expensive public 
amusements as well. Gradually too Africa’s vast area became dot- 
ted with prosperous cities and towns, and many solidly built struc- 
tures were erected, indisputable bits of testimony in proof of the 
wealth and resources of this fair appendage of Rome’s empire, and 
of her success in managing it. It can be truthfully said that Roman 
energy and genius in Africa, if we date their real beginning at the 
advent of the Christian Era and their termination with the coming 
of the Vandals, accomplished in something over three centuries 
greatly more than the Carthaginians had done in seven hundred 
years and immeasurably more than the Arabs were destined to do 
in seven hundred more. 

There is no other part of the world that Rome governed, not 
even southern France, where her genius is to this day more clearly 
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to be recognized or where imposing material remains,’ including 
mosaics and inscriptions,‘are more abundant than in North Africa. 


* These are, of course, best understood by a personal visit; cf. Boissier, Roman Africa, 
142: “If one wishes to know the results of the Roman domination in Africa, the surest 
means is not to consult books or historians; it is better to travel through the country. 
A journey, even a rapid one, into Algeria and Tunis will teach us more than a long so- 
journ in libraries.’ Cf. also a discussion by F. Warren Wright, “‘A Trip to Tunisia and 
Eastern Algeria,” CLASsICcAL JOURNAL, XxI (1926), 260-267. Apart from autoptic ex- 
perience (that of the present writer is based on three visits to North Africa) the next 
most effective way to study the remains is through the descriptions and illustrations 
contained in general and special treatises such as are cited above in note 1. 

Only the briefest mention can here be made of sites where one may find the more 
significant remains which now for some decades the sands of Africa have revealed 
under the excavator’s trained eye and active spade. Carthage offers us theater and 
amphitheater, its great aqueduct, and a fine collection of bronzes and mosaics in the 
museum at Bardo, a suburb of Tunis. Dougga (ancient Thugga), fifty miles southwest 
of Tunis, is the site of extensive ruins—of three temples and of a beautiful theater, the 
best preserved in North Africa. At Sbeftla (Sufetula), still further southwest, imposing 
remains of forum, temples, and triumphal arches show that here was one of the most 
beautiful of Roman cities in Africa. In the museum at Sousse (Hadrumetum), on the 
east coast of Tunisia, are sculptures, stucco reliefs, and numerous mosaics from nearby 
villas—a collection that originally included the famous mosaic of Vergil writing the 
Aeneid, now housed in the museum at Bardo. At El Djem, further south, is a huge 
amphitheater, the grandest structure in Roman Africa, and one of the finest ancient 
monuments anywhere extant. In Tripoli (Oéa) stands an elaborately embellished white 
marble triumphal arch dedicated to Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus. Magnificent 
structures have in recent years been brought to light at Sabratha and Leptis Magna— 
see especially Guido Calza, “Sabratha and Leptis Magna, the Glories of Roman 
Tripolitania,”’ Art and Archaeology xx (1925), 211-221; George Fraser and A. W. Van 
Buren, “Roman Bath at Leptis Magna,” Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome 
x (1932), 129-133. 

Cherchel (Caesarea), Rome’s one large city west of Cirta, preserves the remains of 
imposing baths, with those of a huge aqueduct and the tomb of Juba II a few miles to 
the east. Tebessa (Theveste), southeastward from Constantine (Cirta) and near the 
Algerian border, is still enclosed by Byzantine walls, whose north gate is formed by a 
quadrifrontal arch in honor of Caracalla, while within the walls is the well-preserved 
temple to Minerva. Lambessa (Lambaesis), more than a hundred miles directly west 
of Tebessa, was both a Roman camp and a civilian center, and its ruins, such as a monu- 
mental gateway, triumphal arches, temples, amphitheater, aqueduct, and baths, are 
among the most important in Roman Africa. Timgad (Thamugas), situated some fif- 
teen miles east of Lambessa, is perhaps the best known and most frequently visited of 
all sites in Africa showing Roman ruins. Its remains—temples, forum, theater, library, 
baths, markets, luxurious private homes—exhibit an almost complete picture of a 
Roman provincial town in the era of Rome’s greatest expansion. 

‘ Remains in Africa of the art of wall painting (fresco) are few and unimportant. 
Mosaics, of which this land has preserved more than all the rest of the Roman world 
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Moreover, of all the widely separated parts of the Roman Empire, 
from its eastern to its western limits, from the Solway on the north 
to the Sahara on the south, perhaps none has a greater historic in- 
terest or a more fascinating appeal to the present-day traveler 
than has Roman Africa.° As a scene for the observation and study 
of ancient life too it offers at least one experience that makes it 
distinctly different from most other countries. Where, as in many 
other parts of Rome’s one-time great domain, population is dense 
and life with its orderly processes is going on in full view, where 
civilization has been continuous and old structures have been 


together, are vividly realistic, often beautiful in design, and generally harmonious in 
color. Mosaic art, in which African craftsmen excelled, doubtless received stimulus in 
this country, as in South Gaul, from the region’s rich varieties of colored marbles. 
Notable examples, in addition to specimens preserved in museums, are to be found in 
the villa of the Laberii near Oudena, such as scenes of vintage, farm life, outdoor sports, 
and even subjects taken from mythology. More extensive still and more distinctive are 
mosaics from the house of Pompeianus, situated between Constantine and Setif, which 
reproduce in detail his luxurious dwelling, stables with favorite steeds, and gardens 
with their varied attractions. 

As for inscriptions, from no other country outside of Italy is there such a wealth. 
Volume vim (with Supplements) of the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum contains more 
than 20,000, the basis of no small part of our knowledge in detail of Roman Africa. 
They give a fair outline of years of national life, of wide-spread prosperity and content- 
ment, of emperors good and bad, and of laws, decisions, and regulations of all kinds; 
also information upon numerous matters about which history’s voice without them 
would be silent, such as the generosity of citizens, obedience to laws, loyalty to rulers, 
devotion to the gods, and affection for kindred. 

5 Facilities for travel here are greatly superior to those of even a decade ago. Save 
in the expensive hotels of Tunis, Algiers, or Biskra and like desert resorts, one will not 
find all of the home comforts, but there are now fairly good hotels, native but clean 
and equipped to meet the requirements of discriminating guests, even in places remote 
from regular travel routes. Most parts of the country are easily accessible by excellent 
roads. The railways, unbelievably slow but extensive (Algeria alone has over 2,500 
miles), provide service from the Moroccan frontier through the whole length of Algeria 
and Tunisia, almost to the borders of Tripolitania, with some hundreds of miles from 
Tunis and Algerian coast towns southward. For independent travel the automobile, 
while expensive, offers the swiftest and most satisfactory means. Comfortable and de- 
pendable, however, are the large motor buses operated from the main tourist centers 
by the Compagnie générale Transatlantique. Where expense must be considered and 
neither railway nor bus is available, one can often use the pony-drawn cart, or the 
diligence. By this latter voiture publique, certainly one of the most plebeian that any- 
where still moves on wheels, with its miscellaneous load of people and ill-assorted mer- 
chandise, one may, if he so wishes and has the time, travel over practically all Algeria 
and Tunisia. 
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modified or built into new ones, it is only imperfectly that the ob- 
server senses the vast foundations laid by Rome. But one who in 
Africa comes suddenly upon mighty ruins framed in deep silence 
and utter loneliness, located in austere surroundings of treeless 
mountains, wind-swept plateaus, or desert wastes, receives an im- 
pression of Rome’s handiwork and civilizing agencies that time 
will scarcely efface. Nor will he soon forget the immense number of 
ruined Roman towns that he passes, or the countless stone and 
marble fragments bearing the impress of Roman workmanship 
that lie scattered over the land. A dozen resurrections of Rome in 
as many days may easily meet the astonished gaze of the observing 
traveler almo anywhere in Africa, but especially in Tunisia and 
Algeria. 

The civilizing influence of Rome in North Africa is amply con- 
firmed by a glance at her achievements there. An eloquent witness 
to the country’s prosperity and splendor under Roman rule has 
already been briefly referred to—the surviving ruins, whose num- 
ber, wide distribution, and magnificence are always a surprise to 
the visitor when for the first time his eyes rest upon them. But 
there are other witnesses. The Punic race came to Africa as trades- 
men and occupied the locations most favorable to its interest and 
purpose. Agriculture was by this folk restricted to little parcels of 
land at the heads of bays and harbors. The Romans greatly in- 
creased this productive area by utilizing large portions of land ly- 
ing between the Lesser Atlas and the coast, where rainfall is plenti- 
ful and soil deep and fertile. Thus in their hands the abundance of 
African harvests became proverbial, and so Rome could feed large 
populations both in Africa and at home. In the days of Horace an 
African farm was synonymous with prosperity and wealth (Carm. 
1,1, 9f.). 

Everything indicates that in population and products of all kinds 
Roman Africa exceeded the record of the same area at any subse- 
quent time, including today. The olive was cultivated and oil pro- 
duced on a large scale. Trees were planted, which held the soil and 
stored the rainfall, and a region of desolation was converted into a 
garden of cultivation. Africa can never have been a well-wooded or 
well-watered country. Sallust (Bell. Jug. xv11) describes it, before 
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Roman occupation had become effective, as unfavorable to the 
growth of trees because of lack of water, both from skyand springs. 
This natural scarcity of moisture the Romans compensated for by 
controlling the watercourses and by the systematic storage, con- 
veyance, and distribution of water. Ruins of waterworks are still 
to be found upon desolate plateaus, along watercourses, and in 
fertile plains. Aqueducts—in addition to the great engineering proj- 
ect that brought water to Carthage from Mount Zaghouan, fifty- 
six miles distant—are in evidence in fourteen places, while reser- 
voirs, cisterns, and tanks were in use in practically every town. A 
familiar ruin in Africa is that of baths, a universal Roman luxury— 
not only the extensive public baths of cities and towns, but those 
serving private houses and luxurious country estates. Notable in 
their interest are the remains of some of the villas, veritable pal- 
aces of luxury with walls encrusted and floors inlaid with mosaics, 
country seats that afforded their owners the conveniences and 
comforts of town life amid pleasant rural surroundings. 

Road construction, which prior to the coming of the Romans 
was confined to routes along the coast or to a few roads leading 
to interior towns, was extended so as to form a veritable network of 
military highways; e.g., Hippo Regius was the starting point of 
seven and Lambessa of three, while Sbeitla and El Djem were the 
junction of several, Timgad of six, Tebessa of eight, and Setif of 
not fewer than nine. The few and congested commercial centers ex- 
isting previous to Roman dominion were expanded into numerous 
flourishing towns, busy places of trade. In the cities large and well- 
equipped markets, extensive remains of which still exist, were es- 
tablished and maintained. In a word, hundreds of towns and 
prosperous cities, an indication of dense population and economic 
health, sprang up in many parts of Africa. The splendor of the 
cities, whose stately buildings, as shown by the inscriptions, were 
often the gifts of private individuals, pointing thus to pride in 
Roman citizenship and the holding of municipal offices, to the 
wealth, taste, and liberality of the inhabitants, is evidenced in 
various ways: in the purely ornamental, characteristically Roman 
triumphal arches and gateways, of which there were more than 
fifty; in magnificent temples and extensive forums, which min- 
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istered to religious and civic needs and pride; in spacious theaters, 
found even in the smaller towns and frontier fortresses—a prac- 
tical necessity in instructing those who had not passed through the 
schools; and in huge amphitheaters—of these also there were some 
fifty—and circuses, which respectively, by gladiatorial combats 
and chariot races, diversified urban life and served the less intel- 
lectual aspects of Roman civilization. 

Africa’s importance to Rome as a part of her dominion is seen 
in the fact that it contributed five of her emperors. Pertinax, al- 
though probably of Latin descent, was a native of Hadrumetum. 
His rule was brief, but he occupied the throne of the Caesars with 
the nobility of a true Roman and was honored for patriotic con- 
duct and blameless life by his countrymen, who set up a statue to 
him in the Circus Maximus as a permanent testimony of public 
esteem. Septimius Severus, the first Roman emperor of foreign 
extraction, was born near Leptis Magna. He was an energetic 
defender of Rome against foes both in the East and in the West 
and strengthened the great stone wall of Hadrian, which for nearly 
eighty miles stretched across Britain from the Solway to the 
Tyne. So great was his interest in African grain and oil that at his 
death there was in store a supply sufficient for seven years. The im- 
mense structures of stone and marble laid bare in recent years at 
Sabratha and Leptis Magna reveal the magnificent conception of 
this emperor in providing his native land with costly edifices. 

The fourteen-year reign of Alexander Severus, born in Phoeni- 
cia, is a pleasant chapter in the history of North Africa, and recalls 
the brightest days of Augustus, Trajan, and Antoninus Pius. And 
such was his regard for the welfare of the people that not a single 
life was by his leave sacrificed in any part of his domain. More 
than sixty inscriptions discovered in Africa, with a long array of 
superlative epithets attached to his name, bear ample testimony 
to the work of this amiable ruler. Macrinus, whose rule of a few 
months is marked by several inscriptions, was a Moor by race, a 
native of Caesarea, capital of the enlightened Juba II. Vivius Gal- 
lus, successor to Decius, is said to have assumed the purple on the 
island of Meninx, at the northeastern extremity of the Syrtis 
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Minor, immortalized by Homer (Odyssey 1x, 82-104) as the island 
of the Lotus-eaters. To Gallus, also, there are several dedications 
in laudatory terms, but his reign had little or no influence on Afri- 
can progress. 

Roman Africa as a contributor to things of the spirit becomes 
evident at the mention of even a few of her representatives in 
rhetoric, oratory, and literature. Fronto of Cirta was famous not 
only as a rhetorician and as an outstanding advocate and pleader 
of his time but as the honored preceptor of Lucius Verus and Mar- 
cus Aurelius, chosen as such by Antoninus Pius because of his 
literary attainments. Fronto never forgot the land of his birth, but 
as he spent most of his time in Rome, because of his high position 
and friendship with men of note, he ceased to be a provincial by 
becoming one of the great personages belonging to the entire Em- 
pire. From Carthage came Symmachus, a distinguished scholar, 
statesman, and orator of the fourth century, noted especially for 
his zeal in upholding the ancient pagan religion of Rome. Priscian, 
of the fifth century, came from Caesarea, but taught grammar at 
Constantinople, with the result that the western world received 
from the court of Anastasius on the Bosphorus its most complete 
and authoritative work on Latin grammar. Apuleius of Madaura, 
born near the close of Trajan’s reign, received at Carthage and 
Athens his formal training, which he supplemented by extensive 
travel in Italy, Greece, and Asia. A man of great and versatile in- 
tellectual powers, preeminent whether as orator, romancer, or 
philosopher, Apuleius is perhaps the best-known writer from Ro- 
man Africa and the one who has best preserved the characteristics 
of the so-called African type of Latin literature. 

It was through Africa that Christianity became a world religion. 
And in Africa Christianity found its most zealous confessors of the 
faith and its most gifted defenders. Of ecclesiastical writers this 
country produced a brilliant array, the greater number belonging 
to the second and third centuries. First in any mention of these 
comes Tertullian of Carthage, a fiery defender of Christianity 
against its opponents and oppressors, a writer of almost unique 
genius, of vigorous imagination, and truculent wit. Cyprian, a 
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pupil and admirer of Tertullian, was bishop of Carthage from the 
year 238, in which city he ably pleaded the cause of Christianity. 
It was on the summit of the Byrsa Hill, where today stands the 
graceful Cathedral of Saint Louis, that Cyprian convened a great 
council of the church, attended by eighty-seven bishops from all 
parts of Africa. Lactantius was summoned from Africa by Dio- 
cletian to teach rhetoric in his new capital at Nicomedia. Later he 
served as the tutor of Crispus, the ill-fated son of Constantine. The 
author of numerous writings, Lactantius’ chief work is the Divine 
Institutes in seven books. In it the author’s style is so copious, elo- 
quent, and refined, his humanism so pervasive, and his Latinity so 
pure that Lactantius is often called the Christian Cicero. During 
the Middle Ages his writings were very popular, and it is note- 
worthy that the first book printed in Italy (1465) was a text of 
Lactantius. 

Saint Augustine, the greatest in intellectual power and one of 
the most voluminous of all Christian writers, was born at Thagaste 
in 354. A professor of rhetoric in Africa, at Rome, and in Milan, 
he was won over to a deeper understanding of Christianity by 
Bishop Ambrose of Milan. Subsequently he became presbyter and 
bishop at Hippo Regius, where in 393 met the church council that 
approved the present canon of the New Testament. The last days 
of the church in Africa are closely associated with the memory of 
this venerable Father of the Church in Africa, who died in 430 at 
Hippo during its siege by the Vandals. Few spots in North Africa 
are more dear to students of history or are more held in reverence 
by the average visitor than the scene of his long years of labor, 
many of them spent in the little monastery, looking out from which 
over the sea he wrote, Ubi magnitudo, ibi veritas. With this hal- 
lowed spot nature has dealt lovingly. Nowhere else in Algeria is 
the earth more beautifully clothed with nature’s green or the clear 
air more sweet with fragrance from bloom of plants and flowers— 
nature’s tribute, as it were, to the memory of one in whom was 
blended Roman courage with thedevotional spirit of the Christian. 

Finally, Rome’s civilization in North Africa can be appraised 
also by contrasting it with conditions there following Roman rule. 
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In the seventh and eighth centuries, after practically all other 
parts of the West had yielded to the barbarian, this southern shore 
of the Mediterranean was overrun by the invader, who arrived this 
time, not sailing over the seas but riding out of the desert. The 
Arab came only in part to destroy. More often he merely neglected 
all that he could afford to neglect. He allowed the water conduits 
and pipes to clog up or else did not maintain unhindered the 
sources of supply. Agriculture, which the Romans had made so 
profitable, was neglected. Even the small fertile areas around the 
heads of bays grew up with underbrush and were thus abandoned 
for a thousand years. The forests were felled and never a tree was 
planted. Olive groves, though a source of abundant oil, were cut 
down for building or burning, and all that remained were the stone 
presses, occasionally still found buried beneath the sand. Aque- 
ducts, cisterns, and tanks, so necessary in a dry and thirsty land, 
fell in ruin. Cities and towns were abandoned, after which they 
gradually decayed or else were covered by wind-driven sand. For 
centuries Roman Africa was almost as if Roman civilization had 
not come to it. From the Arab period until the land again came 
under western rule no one in it could build a Roman arch of stone, 
or dredge a harbor, or lay out a straight road from one city to an- 
other. Before the birth of Charlemagne the whole fabric of Roman 
culture and material progress in Africa had collapsed. 

It is, however, an error to assume that Rome’s work in Africa 
was wholly lost, never to reappear in any of its aspects there or 
elsewhere. The ancient world by one channel or another flowed 
into the completed Roman Empire as into a reservoir; and by vari- 
ous channels the modern world has flowed outward from that 
reservoir. For several active centuries the life of Roman Africa was 
a part of the Empire’s life, and in part helped to mold its character. 
Not even Rome’s contribution to the arts, crafts, and trades can 
be said to have been irrevocably lost. Our modern theories of po- 
litical administration, of law, of civic and corporate life, our con- 
ceptions of human dignity and worth—these all find their source 
in Rome’s organizing and administrative genius operative in the 
period of unity and prosperity covered by the early Christian cen- 
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turies. What Africa’s Christian and secular writers achieved is of 
course a part of the heritage which has come down through Chris- 
tian and humanistic agencies to modern times. It was indeed the 
substantial structure and high level of Roman civilization in Afri- 
ca, as elsewhere during the first four centuries of our era, which 
prevented the sleep of the Dark Ages from being the sleep of death. 


| 
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AN ENGLISH-FRENCH-LATIN WORD LIST* 
FOR FAMILIAR CONCEPTS 


By Joun L. HELLER 
University of Minnesota 


I 


The subjoined list has been prepared in the conviction that the 
vocabulary of eleroentary Latin need not be confined to words 
which will be met frequently in the conventional reading of the 
high-school Latin course, but should be extended to include Latin 
expressions for those English words and phrases which are most 
familiar to modern American ears. Any loss which may result from 
the greater difficulty of attacking Caesar without previous inten- 
sive drill on his peculiar semantic weapons—not that these other 
words would be altogether ineffective on him—will be more than 
offset by the better learning which will result from the student’s 
earlier discovery that Latin can be used to express living concepts, 
even to communicate the ordinary topics of familiar conversation. 

This list, then, is offered to teachers of Latin in the hope that it 
may be useful in oral drill, in free composition, and in the construc- 
tion of new material for reading. It will not of itself produce such 
things as the fantasy, prepared by way of illustration, printed 
elsewhere in this issue.t This the curious reader may possibly rec- 
ognize, in spite of its disguise, as a conversation between Huck 
Finn and Nigger Jim, to which Professor Stephen Leacock recently 
called attention.? The conversation is indeed worthy of attention 
from teachers of Latin; whether or not the Latin version is suitable 
for elementary classes is more questionable. It may, however, sug- 
gest the possibilities latent in the use of colloquial Latin, and it 
will also, I think, serve as a not untimely warning. Those who take 
the trouble to compare the version with Mark Twain’s original will 

* Copyright 1940 by the CLasstcaL JOURNAL. 

1 See infra, 244 f. 


2 The Classical Outlook, xvi (1939), 45. See The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, 
chapter xIv. 
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realize the limitations of the list. Let no one suppose that even the 
simplest English sentence can be rendered acceptably in Latin 
merely by reference to a lexicon, however large, without adequate 
training in reading and composition. Transverbalization is not 
translation. This list is necessarily short. It can do no more than 
propose a few Latin words and phrases more or less equivalent in 
meaning to certain English words and phrases in common use. 
The user’s sense of Latin idiom must then dispose of them accord- 
ing to the requirements of the English sentence as a whole. 


II 


Three years ago Miss Mildred Dean appealed to readers of the 
CLASSICAL JOURNAL’ for help in the formation of two lists of Latin 
words for use in elementary classes. These lists were to be based 
on a four-fold list, prepared by Miss Helen S. Eaton,‘ of 739 Eng- 
lish words, each ranked by Thorndike among the first thousand in 
frequency of use,® and each with one or more equivalents in mean- 
ing among the first thousand words in each of three other lan- 
guages—French, German, and Spanish—as determined by author- 
itative counts for those languages. Thus Miss Eaton’s list provided 
an excellent index of those verbal concepts which are most familiar 
in modern civilization. Miss Dean thereupon suggested that teach- 
ers of Latin might have some use, first, for a list of Latin equiva- 
lents of the 739 items, and second, for a list of simple Latin words 
related etymologically to any word listed among the four modern 
languages. The very generous response to Miss Dean’s call for help 
indeed betokened interest on the part of many people and a reali- 
zation that the completion of the lists would be a notable step for- 
ward. 

The present list represents the completion, after a number of 
changes in plan, of the first of these two lists. The editor and Miss 
Dean wish to express their hearty thanks to all those who gave 


Cf. CLASSICAL JOURNAL, xxxmI (1936), 53-56. 

* Experiments and Studies in Modern Language Teaching, edited by Algernon Cole- 
man: Chicago, University of Chicago Press (1934), 244-279. 

5 Edward L. Thorndike, A Teacher’s Word Book of Twenty Thousand Words: New 
York, Teachers College, Columbia University (rev. ed., 1932). 
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freely of their time and energy in the preparation of much valuable 
material.® For the present form of this material the writer, of 
course, takes full responsibility. 


III 


Words in the first column are drawn mainly from Miss Eaton’s 
list. All of her entries are represented, though some of them, clearly 
or nearly synonymous (e.g., “certainly” and “really”), have been 
combined. In addition to these, all of the first thousand words in 
Thorndike’s list have been inserted, as well as a number from his 
second thousand, here italicized, and a few from higher thousands, 
italicized and with the rank in thousands indicated. The complete 
list runs to approximately 1150 entries exclusive of cross references. 

Some care was taken to make separate entries of English words 
used as two or more parts of speech or in distinct meanings (e.g., 
“chain” as both noun and verb, “‘clear” by itself and in a phrase 
requiring a different Latin idiom). In such cases noun precedes 
verb or adjective, and simple word the phrase. It was impossible, 
however, to list such homographs in all their meanings (e.g., 
“change” is not listed as a noun, nor “clean” as a verb). As Thorn- 
dike admits, the failure to give separate estimates for the various 
meanings of the more important homographs is a serious imper- 


* Those who participated in this vocabulary study, whose names we gratefully 
record, were: Elizabeth Aiken, Margaret Andrews, Marjorie Arnold, J. S. Bennett, 
Louise Bollinger, Sister Mary Borremeo, David Breslove, Frances Burnham, J. H. 
Cameron, W. A. Campbell, Annabel Cathcart, J. T. Cook, J. M. Cowan, Ruth David- 
son, Sister Agnes de Sales, Juanita M. Downes, Dorothy Dowsley, Fred Elliott, Grace 
Elmore, Elizabeth Enderli, Margaret Englar, Lucile Evans, Margaret Ferger, Harriette 
A. First, Elizabeth Gerhardt, Elizabeth Giedeman, Elsa Graser, John F. Gummere, 
Lucille Haley, Raymond Hendrickson, Irene M. Higby, E. T. Hills, L. F. Hoelzle, 
R. B. Horwood, W. P. Horwood, Clyde R. Jeffords, Walter Johns, Mildred Katz, 
Elizabeth Kellum, W. A. Kenyon, C. C. King, C. H. Kolk, W. S. Koontz, Edna H. 
Kron, T. D. Lacy, J. Ellis Liddy, Ruth Liggett, G. B. McQuarrie, Bernice Miller, 
A. H. Moser, Carter H. Nason, Newton High School Latin Department, Elmhurst, 
L. I., William A. Rae, Erma Renninger, Lenore Schack, Arthur G. Scott, Mildred 
Sheffey, Emily Shelburne, Sewanhaka High School Latin Department, Floral Park, 
L. L., Sara Silverstein, Muriel Sissons, R. L. Smith, Shirly Smith, S. W. Sparks, Dorothy 
S. Stafford, J. C. Stevenson, Alfreda Stollman, James Templeman, Ruth Thomas, 
J. Albert Tiplin, Marion Tracy, R. F. Trewin, William Turner, Mabel B. Walker, 
Sister Mary Leonard Whipple, Ortha Wilner, Melba Wilson, Ruth Wofford. 
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fection in his list. Therefore, the only possible guide, other than 
subjective judgment, to the inclusion or exclusion of such entries 
was the occurrence of the Latin equivalent in one of the accepted 
vocabularies (e.g., praesum and praeficio require the inclusion of 
“be in charge” and “put in charge’’). Nevertheless, it is feared 
that some meanings not listed will be needed by users of the list, 
and suggestions for improving it will be welcomed. 

In the second column French equivalents are given for their 
possible etymological interest and in order to facilitate reference 
to Miss Eaton’s list of equivalents in the other modern languages 
as well. Accordingly, in this column words added to Miss Eaton’s 
list are italicized; the others will be found in her list under the 
English word given here. Conversely, where an English entry is 
represented in the French column only by italicized words, or by 
none at all (for French equivalents have not been supplied where 
the English idiom is the same as the French, though different from 
the Latin), it is not to be found in Miss Eaton’s list. Additions were 
sometimes made, moreover, to the French entries of Miss Eaton’s 
list when an equally good or better equivalent for the English 
word could be found in a French word judged to be common (e.g., 
ordonner for “charge” and cité for “city”). No special attempt, 
however, was made to include French derivatives from the Latin 
word equivalent in meaning unless the French word was indeed 
common in this sense (e.g., élire, related to legere, was not given as 
an extra equivalent for “choose’’). On the other hand, it seemed 
desirable in a few cases to give among the Latin equivalents a 
vulgar or late Latin word, or a classical Latin word in its later 
meaning, where these words are of striking importance in the de- 
velopment of the Romance languages (e.g., caballus as well as 
equus for “horse,” civitas for “city’’). Such words, however, have 
been introduced very sparingly, in the hope that they may be use- 
ful for etymological comment without causing confusion. 

Attention may now be directed to the markings of the Latin 
words in the third column. It was felt in the first place that users 
of the list ought to have some indication of the likelihood that any 
given word would appear in the conventional reading of the high- 
school Latin course. For this purpose a vocabulary prepared by 
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Mr. Stephen S. Hurlbut’ was consulted as providing a reasonably 
brief list of 700 words, at least 650 of which had been selected by 
statistical analysis as having the highest general value for high- 
school reading. To these we have added certain words indicated by 
italics. Others, it can safely be assumed, will recur frequently 
throughout the conventional reading of the high-school course. 

A second reason for reference to a standard list proceeds from 
what is, after all, the greatest difficulty inherent in the task of se- 
lecting usable Latin equivalents for words in English or in any 
other language. There is, of course, no such thing as exact equiva- 
lence in meaning between the words of one language and those of 
another,*® except perhaps in the case of the cardinal numbers—and 
the first of these often has more than one sense. Usually there are 
two or three Latin words, and often more, any one of which will 
correspond in meaning fairly closely with some or all of the mean- 
ings of the English word, while a complete listing of “equivalents” 
would assume the proportions of an English-Latin dictionary. 
Some limit, in common sense, had to be set. It was therefore made 
a matter of policy to include as few words as possible not in Mr. 
Hurlbut’s list or not in any of the lists of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board. 

On the other hand, words not in any list were admitted, some- 
what sparingly, when no Latin ‘“‘equivalent”’ in the standard lists 
seemed adequate. For example, “church” requires ecclesia,’ not 
templum; similarly, sella was entered for “chair,” purus and lautus 


1 Selected Latin Vocabularies for Second-Year Reading: Washington, The St. Albans 
Press (1926), 29-33. Mr. Hurlbut explains his procedure on page iv of his booklet. It 
can be summarized by the formula: general high-school Latin value=10 (3 [Caesar, 
Gallic War]+1 [Civil War]+1 [Nepos])+6 (3 [Cicero, 10 orations]+1 [essays]+1 
[Sallust])+2 (3 [Vergil, Aeneid 1-6]+1 [other works]+1 [Ovid, Metam. 1-6]). That is, 
the number of occurrences of any word in any of the works named above, after an ad- 
justment required to compensate for the varying amounts of text, was added to the 
number of its occurrences in any or all of the other works, in the proportions indicated. 
The 650 words having the highest totals were then selected. 

®See a stimulating discussion by Dorothea Clinton Woodworth, “The Unit of 
Sense, with Especial Reference to Translation,’”? The CLasstcAL JOURNAL, XXXII 
(1937), 326-338. 

® A few other words (e.g., horologium, butyrum), properly Greek but long naturalized 
in Latin, had to be included. 
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for “clean.”” Wherever possible the Latin words have been ar- 
ranged in order of closest approximation to the meaning of the 
English word, without reference to the occurrence of the words in 
the standard lists. The results of this procedure may be seen in 
such an entry as “‘chance.”’ 

Moreover, the converse of the rule for restriction had to be ap- 
plied, namely, to exclude no word which was in any of the lists, 
provided it seemed at all serviceable as an equivalent for a word in 
the English list. Accordingly, after a preliminary selection, without 
reference to any list, of the obvious equivalents, all the standard 
vocabularies were carefully checked over for words which might 
be included, perhaps in their secondary meanings, as partial equiv- 
alents. For instance, cives (pl.) was listed under “‘public’”’ (noun). 
Then, since it would have been misleading if some words were 
listed for secondary meanings only, these words were also entered 
under their primary meanings, provided the English word fell with- 
in Thorndike’s first or second thousand. If it did not, the word was 
not listed at all, even for its secondary meaning, except in a very 
few cases where the Latin word seemed to be so important that it 
could not be omitted (e.g., persuadeo, listed under “urge” and also 
“persuade,” in spite of the fact that the latter ranks in Thorn- 
dike’s third thousand). This explains the addition to the items in 
Miss Eaton’s study of all the words from Thorndike’s first thou- 
sand—if so useful a procedure needs justification (“‘nine,” for in- 
stance, was omitted by Miss Eaton)—and also of some words from 
higher thousands, as previously noted. “Citizen” is an instance of 
inclusion on these grounds, while perturbo =“‘confuse” (Thorndike 
5), “disturb” (Thorndike 3), may be cited as an example of exclu- 
sion. 

The total Latin vocabulary of the list runs to approximately 
1405 words, allocated among the various standard lists as follows: 
about 650 words from Mr. Hurlbut’s list, 155 additional words 
from each of the College Board lists, about 25 additional words 
(chiefly compounds and derivatives, omitted in the other lists) 
from the list for the first three years prescribed by the New York 
State Syllabus in Latin, and 265 words not found in any list. These 
last have been distinguished from the other italicized words by 
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marking them with an asterisk. Their number is comparatively 
large, but this was unavoidable if certain English words were to be 
represented at all. Fifteen of them are proper names, about one 
hundred of the new words are compounds or derivatives of words 
in one or more of the standard lists, and about half of the remain- 
der will easily be understood from their English derivatives. 


IV 


The statements in the preceding section may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Words not italicized will be found, 

a) if English, in the first thousand words of Thorndike’s list, 

b) if French, in Miss Eaton’s list under the English meaning 

given here, 

c) if Latin, in Hurlbut’s list. 

2. Italicized words with no further mark are not to be found in 
these lists, but, 

a) if English, have been added from Thorndike’s second thou- 

sand words, 

b) if French, have been added by the compiler, 

c) if Latin, have been added from other standard lists. 

3. Italicized words with additional marks, 

a) if English, are from the indicated higher thousand of Thorn- 

dike’s list, 

b) if Latin, have been added by the compiler. 

Inevitably in a work of this nature there will be puzzling incon- 
sistencies of omission and inclusion, of arrangement and of partial 
equivalence. Inevitably too, from the compiler’s merely human 
nature, there may be downright errors of interpretation and of 
transcription. Some of the former have been discussed above. 
Further criticism of these and correction of the latter are freely 
invited. 
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a, an 
able 

be able, can 
about 

about (adv.) 
above, over 

above (adv.) 
account, bill 


un, une 
capable 
pouvoir 

de 

environ 
au-dessus de 
supérieur 
compte 


account for,explain expliquer 


on account of, see 


because of 

across, beyond 

go across, cross 
act 

act 
add 

be added 
be afraid, fear 
after 


(in the) afternoon 
afterwards 
again 
against 
age 
age, century 
ago, see also long 
aid, see help 
air 
alive, see living 
all 
at all 
not at all 
allow, see also let 
it is allowed 
almost 
alone 
already 
also, too 


a travers 
traverser 

acte, action 
agir 

ajouter, joindre 


craindre, avoir peur 
aprés 


aprés-midi 

ensuite 

encore, de nouveau 
contre 

Age 

époque, siécle 
ilya 


air 


tout 

du tout 
point du tout 
permettre 


presque 
seul 


déja 
aussi, également 
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quidam (or omit) 

potens, *validus 

possum, valeo 

de 

circiter, fere 

super 

super, supra 

ratio 

rationem reddo, causam reddo, 
*expono, expedio 


trans, ultra 

transeo, traduco 

factum, res, res gesta 

ago, me gero 

*addo, augeo 

accedo 

timeo, vereor, terreor 

post, postea, postquam (or 
participle) 

post meridiem 

postea 

rursus, ilerum 

in, contra, adversus 

aetas 

aetas, saeculum 

ante 


anima, aura, ventus 


omnis, totus, universus 
omnino 

minime, nihil, haud 
patior, sino, concedo 
licet 

paene, prope, fere 
solus, unus 

iam 

etiam, quoque, item, et 
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appear 


appear, seem 
apple 


arm 


arm, weapon (3) 


army 
around 
arrive 
art 


article, see thing 


as (for him) 
as far as 
as if, just as 


as many... as 
as much... as 


as often... as 
sO... as 
such... as 

see also possible, 


soon 


paraitre, apparaitre 
sembler, paraitre 
pomme 

bras 

arme 

armée 

autour de 

arriver 

art 


comme 
quant a 
jusqu’a 
comme 


autant que 
autant que 


aussi souvent que 
aussi... que 
tel... que 


although, though bien que etsi, cum, licet (or participle) 
always, ever toujours semper 
America Amérique *A merica 

American américain *A mericanus 
among parmi inter, apud 
amount somme summa, humerus 
and et et, -que, atque (ac) 

and... not neque (nec), neve (neu) 
anger, rage (3) colére, fureur ira, furor 

angry faché *iratus 
animal, beast animal, béte *animal, *fera, *bestia, pecus 
another un autre alius 

one another, see 

each other 

another’s d’un autre alienus 
answer, reply réponse responsum 

answer, reply répondre respondeo, refero 
any, some, anything, quelque, quelque aliquis (-quid), quis, quis- 

something chose quam, ullus 
any amount n’importe quidvis, *quantumvis 


appareo, orior, adsum 
videor 

*malum 

bracchium 

telum, arma (l.) 
exercitus, agmen, acies 
circum 

pervenio, *advenio 

ars 


cum, ut (or participle) 

quod 

usque 

sicut (sicuti), velut (veluti), 
quasi, tamquam 


tot... quot 

tantus ... quantus, *aeque 
quam 

totiens . . . quotiens 

tam... quam 

talis . . . qgualis 
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ask, inquire (3) demander rogo, quaero, requiro 
ask, beg prier peto, oro, posco, precor 
at a in, ad (or ablative or locative) 
attend, see care, serve 
aunt tante *amita 
away loin, parti procul 
be away, be absent absum 
(3) 
baby enfant *infans 
back, rear dos, derriére tergum 
back, of, see behind 
bad mal, mauvais malus, turpis 
bag, sack sac *saccus 
ball boule, balle *pila 
band, gang (5), seealso bande, troupe manus, grex 
crowd 
baal. rive, borde ripa 
bank (fordeposit) banque *argentaria (*taberna) 
basket corbeille, panier *fiscus, *sportula 
battle, fight bataille, combat pugna, proelium 
bay, harbor baie, havre, port sinus, portus 
be, etc. étre sum, versor, consto 
bear, stand souffrir, supporter fero, porto, sustineo 
beast, see animal 
beat, win, see also gagner supero, vinco, praesto 
strike 
beauty beauté * pulchritudo, forma, decus 
beautiful beau pulcher, *bellus 
because, since parce que quod, cum, quoniam, quia, eo 
Quo, proplerea ... 
quod (or participle) 
because of, on ac- a cause de propter, ob, *causé 
count of 
become, get, grow devenir fio 
bed lit *lectus 
bee abeille *apis 
before, in front of devant ante, pro, prae, praeter 
before (time) avant, avant de,avant ante, antea, anteqguam, prius- 
que quam 
begin, start commencer, se met- incipio, coepi, ineo, suscipio, 
tre a instituo 
begin again recommencer rursus incipio 
beginning (5) commencement initium, origo, principium 
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behind, back of derriére 
being (n.) étre 
believe croire 
bell cloche 
belong appartenir 
bend plier, courber 
beside auprés de, a cété de 
besides d’ailleurs, en outre 
best le meilleur, le mieux 
better meilleur, mieux 
it is better il vaut mieux 
between entre 
big, large grand, gros 
bill, see account 
bird oiseau 
birthday jour de naissance 
bit, see little 
black noir 
bless bénir 
blessed béni, heureux 
blind aveugle 
blood sang 
blow coup 
blow, blow (ahorn) souffler, sonner 
blue bleu 
board planche 
boat, see ship 
body corps 
bone os 
book livre 
be born naitre 
both les deux, et (. . . et) 
bottom fond, bas 
bow saluer 
box botte 
boy garcon 
branch branche 
be brave avoir du courage 
bread, roll pain 
break rompre 
breakfast, lunch (3) déjeuner 
bridge pont 
bright, light clair 
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post 

homo, *animal, anima 
credo, arbitror 
*tintinnabulum, *campana 
pertineo, sum (with dative) 
flecto 

prope, praeter 

praeter, praeterea 
*oplimus 

*melior, potius 

praestat 

inter 

magnus, *grandis 


avis 
dies *natalis 


niger, ater 

*benedico, amo 

beatus, felix (or verb above) 
caecus 

sanguis 

vulnus, ictus 

flo, cano 

caeruleus 

tabula 


corpus 
os (ossis) 

liber 

nascor, orior 

uterque, et (. . . et) 
infimus, solum, sedes 
*saluto 

*arca, *cista 

puer 

ramus 

fortis sum, audax sum 
*panis 

frango, rumpo 
*ientaculum, *prandium 


pons 
clarus, *candidus 
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bring 
bring together 


broad, wide 
brook, see stream 
brother 
brown 
build 
building 
burn 
burst, break 
business, trade 
busy 
but, see also if 
butter 
buy 
by 


camp 

can, see able 
cap, see hat 
captain 

car 

care 


take care of, attend 


careful 
carry 
case 
in case 
cause, see reason 
cause 
cent 
center, see middle 
certain, sure 
a certain 


certainly, see really 


chain, bond (3) 
chain, see tie 
chair, seat 


apporter, amener 
rapprocher 


large 


frére 

brun 

batir, construire 
construction, édifice 
briler 

crever 

affaire, métier 
occupé 

mais 

beurre 

acheter 

de, par 


gateau 


appeler 


camp 


capitaine 
char, voiture 
soin, souci 


prendre (or avoir) 


soin de 
Soigneux 
porter 
cas 


causer, faire 
centime 


certain 


chatne, lien 


chaise, siege 
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affero, adduco, porto, fero, in- 
fero 

comparo, *compono, 
committo, confero 

latus, amplus 


cogo, 


frater 

fulvous, *fuscus 

*aedifico, extruo, instruo, conde 
aedificium, tectum 

uro, flagro, incendo 

rumpo 

negotium, ars 

diligens, *occupatus 

sed, at, vero, autem 
*butyrum 

emo, paro 

ab, per (or ablative or dative) 


*crustum 


voco, appello 
castra (pl.) 


centurio, dux 

currus, *vehiculum 

cura, ratio 

curo, colo, est mihi curae 


diligens, prudens 

porto, fero, effero, veho, gero 
res, exemplum, quaestio 

si, cum 


efficio, facio, moveo 
*centesima (pars), aes 


certus 
quidam 


vinculum 


*sella, sedes 
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chance 


by chance 
change, trade 


charge, order, see also 


hurry 
be in charge 
put in charge 
chief 
child, children 
choose, pick 
Christ (3) 
Christmas 
church 
circle, see ring 
cilizen 
city, town 
class 
clean 
clear, plain 
it is clear 
clock, watch 
close, shut 
close to, see near 


close together, see 


thick 
cloth 


clothes, dress, suit 


clothe, dress 
cloud 
coal 
coast, see shore 
coat, cloak 
cold 

cold, cool 
color, paint 
come 


come back, see return 


come from 


come toward, see 


toward 


command, see order 
order, 


command, 
tell 


chance, hasard, occa- 


sion 


changer 
ordonner, charger 


diriger 

mettre la téte 
chef, principal 
enfant 

choisir 

Christ 

Noél 

église 


ciloyen 
ville, cité 
classe 
net 

clair, net 


horloge, montre 
fermer 


drap, toile 
vétements, robe 
vetir, habiller 
nuage 

charbon 


habit, manteau 
froid 

froid 

couleur 

venir 


venir de 


commander, ordonner, 


dire 


fors, fortuna, casus, sors, po- 
testas 

forte (and other nouns above) 

muto, verto 

mando, impero, iubeo 


praesum 
praeficio 

princeps, dux, primus 
puer, puella, liberi 
deligo, lego, capio, opto 
*Christus 

dies *natalis *Christi 
*ecclesia 


civis 

urbs, oppidum, civitas 
genus, ordo, classis 
*purus, *lautus 
clarus, apertus 

constat 

*horologium 

claudo, opprimo 


*textile 

vestis 

*vestio, induo 
nubes, nimbus 
*carbo 


*lacerna, *legumen 
frigus 

*frigidus, gelidus 
*color 

venio, cedo, *advenio 


venio ab, orior 


impero, iubeo, mando 
dico 
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common, general 
company 
complain 
complete, see perfect 
condition, see state 
contain 
continue 
cook, heat 
cool, see cold 
corn 
corner 
cost, see price 
cost 
could, see able 
count 
country 
country (not town) 
course 
of course, naturally 


court, yard 
cover 
cow, cattle, herd 
cross, see across 
crowd, see also band 
crown, wreath (3) 
cruel 
cry, shout 

cry, shout 

cry, weep 
cup, glass 
curse 
custom, habit 
cut 


daily 

dance, see party 
dance 

danger 

dare 

dark 

daughter 

day, date 
(on the) day after 
(on the) day before 


commun, général 
société 
se plaindre 


contenir 
continuer 
cuire 


mais 
coin 


cotter 


compter 

pays 

campagne 

cours 

naturellement, bien 
sir 

cour 

couvrir 

vache, troupeau 


foule 

couronne 

cruel 

cri 

crier, s’écrier 
pleurer 

tasse, verre 
maudire, jurer 
coutume, habitude 
couper 


tous les jours 


danser 
danger, péril 
oser 

sombre 

fille 

jour, journée 
lendemain 
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communis, publicus 
societas 
queror 


contineo, habeo 
*pergo (or imperfect tense) 
*coquo 


frumentum */ndianum 
*angulus 


consto, valeo 


*numero 

regio, terra, patria 

ager, *rus 

cursus 

enim, quidem, certe, sane, sci- 
licet 

*aula, forum, *hortus 

tego 

*vacca, pecus, grex 


multitudo, vulgus, turba 
corona 

crudelis, durus, saevus 
clamor, vox 

clamo 

fleo 

*poculum 

*maledico, perdo 

mos, consuetudo 

caedo, scindo, seco 


cottidie 


*salto 

periculum, discrimen 
audeo 

obscurus, ater, *fuscus 
filia 

dies, lux 

postridie, postero die 
pridie 
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deal, see much 
dear 
death 
dead 
decide 


deceive, trick 
deep 


delight, joy, pleasure 


delight, see please 
demand 
desire, wish 

desire, want, wish 


destroy 

die, perish (3) 

differ (3) 

difference 
different 

dig 

dinner 

direct, guide 
direct, see straight 

discover, see find 

distance 


divide 
do, see also how 
don’t 


not ... do, neglect 


doctor 

dog 

door, gate 
double, twice 
doubt 


doubt, see also won- 


der 

down 
draw 

draw away 

draw along 
dream 

dream 
dress, see cloth 


cher 
mort 
mort 
décider 


décevoir, tromper 
profond 
joie, plaisir 


demander, réclamer 
désir, envie 
désirer, vouloir 


détruire 

mourir, périr 
différer 
différence 
différent, divers 
creuser 

diner 

diriger 


distance, lointain 


diviser 

faire 

(negative imperative) 
négliger 

médecin 

chien 

porte 

double, deux fois 
doute 

douter 


en bas 

tirer, attirer 
retirer 
entrainer 
réve, songe 
réver, songer 
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carus, dulcis, gratus 
mors 
*mortuus 
decerno, 
censeo 
fallo 
altus 
*saudium, voluptas, laetitia, 
fructus 


statuo, constituo, 


postulo, posco, peto 

*desiderium, voluntas 

cupio, volo, opto, desidero, stu- 
deo 

deleo, perdo, tollo 

morior, intereo, pereo, decedo 

differo, *disto, intersum 

discrimen (or verb above) 

diversus, varius, alius 

fodio 

*cena 

rego, dirigo, doceo 


spatium (or phrase with ab- 
sum) 

divido 

facio, ago, committo 

noli, nolite 

neglego, omitto, praetereo 

*medicus 

canis 

foris, *ianua, porta 

duplex, bis 

dubium 

dubito 


de 

traho, duco, adduco, haurio 
deduco, reduco 

traho, deduco 

*somnium 

*somnio, in somnis video 
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drink 


drive, ride, travel, see 


also force 


dust 
duty, office 


duty, tax 


each 


each other, one an- 


other 
eager 
ear 
early 
earn, deserve 
earth, ground, soil 


easily 
eat 
edge, rim (3) 
egg 
eight 
either 
else 
end 
end, finish 


enemy 
England 
English 
speak English 
enjoy 
enough 
be enough 
enter 
entire, see whole 
equal 
equally 


escape 


boire 
aller en voiture 


goutte 

laisser tomber 
sec 

pendant 
poussiére, poudre 
devoir 


droit 


chaque, chacun 
se, l’un l’autre 


vif, ardent 
oreille 

de bonne heure 
gagner, mériter 
terre, sol 

est, orient 
facile 
facilement 
manger 

bord 

@uf 

huit 

ou 

d’ailleurs 

fin, terme, but 


finir, terminer, ache- 


ver 
ennemi 
Angleterre 
anglais 


jouir (de) 
assez 

suffire 

entrer, rentrer 


égal 
également 
échapper 
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bibo, *poto, haurio, sumo 
rego, vehor 


*gutta 

*demitto 

siccus, *aridus 

per, inter (or accusative) 

pulvis 

officium, munus, magistratus, 
ius 

munus 


uterque, quisque, singuli 
sui, inter se 


acer, cupidus, avidus 
auris 

maturus, *mature, *mane 
mereor 

terra, solum, humus 
*oriens 

facilis, commodus 

facile 

edo, (és), sumo 

acies, ora 

*ovum 

octo 

aut, vel, -ve 

praeterea 

finis, exitus 

finio, conficio, perficio, efficio 


hostis, inimicus 
*Anglia 

*Anglicus 

*Anglice loquor 
fruor, utor, delector 
satis 

satis (est), sufficio 
ineo, intro, me infero 


aequus, par 
*aeque, pariter 
fugio, effugio, evado 
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even 

even if 

not even 
evening 
ever, see also always 
every, everything 
example 
except 


excuse, pardon 

exercise, see labor, 
practice 

expect 

express 

extend 


eye 


face 
fact 

in fact, see indeed 
fail, be missing 
fair, just 
fall 
family 
famous 
far, see also as, so 
farm 

farmer 
farther 
fast, quick, rapid, 
fleet 

fast, quickly 

be fast (of a watch) 
fat, thick 
fate, lot 
father 
favor, service 


fault, blame 
fear 
fear, see afraid 
feather 
feed 


méme 


soir 

jamais 

chaque, tout chose 
exemple 

exceplé, hors 


excuser 


attendre, espérer 
exprimer 
étendre 


ceil, yeux 


figure, visage, face 
fait 


manquer 
juste 

tomber 

famille 

fameux 

loin 

ferme 

Sermier 

plus loin 

vite, vif, rapide 


vite 

avancer 

gras, gros 
destin, sort 
pére 

service, faveur 


faute 
peur, crainte 


plume 
nourrir, paitre 
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etiam, vel, et, usque 

etsi 

ne... quidem 

ves per 

umquam, aliquando 

quisque, quicumque, omnis 

exemplum 

praeter, nisi (after negative or 
interrogative) 

ignosco 


spero, exspecto 

significo, *exprimo 

pateo, tendo, *extendo, per- 
tineo, pando 

oculus 


os (oris), facies, vultus 
res, factum, *verum 


deficio, desum 

aequus, iustus, dignus 

cado, incido, ruo, labor 
familia 

nobilis, notus, amplus 

procul, longe, multo, multum 
ager, *rus 

agricola, *rusticus 

ultra, ulterior 

celer, velox 


celeriter 

* praecurro 

pinguis, *crassus 

fatum, sors 

pater 

beneficium, officium, munus, 
gratia 

culpa 

metus, timor 


penna 
pasco, alo 
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feel, feel of 

fellow, see person 

few 

field 

fight, see battle 
fight 

figure, see form 

fill 

find, discover 


finger, toe (3) 
fine, thin 
fine, excellent 
finish, see end 
fire 
set fire to 
firm, see strong 
first 
at first 
fish 
fit, suit 
fitting, see proper 
five 
fix 
fixed 
flame 
flat 
fleet, see ship, fast 
floor 


following, see next 
food 
foot 
for 
for (conj.) 
force, strength 
force, drive 
forest, woods 
forget 
form, figure, shape 


sentir, éprouver 


peu, plusieurs 


remplir 

trouver, retrouver, 
découvrir 

doigt 

fin, mince, maigre 

beau, bien 


feu 
embraser, incendier 


premier 
d’abord 
poisson 

convenir 


cing 
attacher, fixer 


force 

forcer, pousser 
forét, bois 
oublier 

forme, taille 


sentio, tempto, capio 


pauci, aliquot 
ager, campus 


pugno, dimico 


compleo 
invenio, reperio, comperio 


digitus 
tenuis, *macer 
*bellus, *optimus (or adverbs) 


ignis 
incendo 


primus, prior 

primo, primum, *principio 

* piscis 

convenio, *accommodo, instruo 


quinque 

figo, statuo, constituo 
certus, *aptus (or verb above) 
flamma 

planus 


solum, *tabulatum 

fluo 

flos 

volo (volare) 

sequor, consequor, prosequor, 
subsequor, succedo 


cibus 


pes 
pro (or dative) 

nam, enim, namque 

vis, virtus, robur, nervus 
cogo, pello, ago, adigo, pulso 
silva 

obliviscor 

forma, facies 


| 


— 
champ 
combattre 
| 
fixe | 
flamme 
plat 
plancher, étage 
flow s’écouler 
flower fleur 
fly voler 
follow suivre 
nourriture | 
pied 
pour 
car 
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form, shape former jingo, facio, *exprimo 
former celui-la prior, superior, antiquus, ille, 
idem 
forth, forward en avant pro- (in compounds) 
and so forth et ainsi de suite et cetera 
four quatre quattuor 
fourth quatriéme quartus 
France France *Gallia 
French francais *Gallicus 
speak French *Gallice loquor 
free libre liber 
freefrom,empty exempt, vide vacuus, inanis, vanus 
free of charge gratis gratiis 
set free, release (3) affranchir libero, solvo, expedio 
freedom, liberty liberté libertas 
fresh frais, récent, vif recens, NOVUS, vivus 
friend ami amicus, socius, familiaris, 
necessarius 
from de ab, de (or ablative) 
(keep...) from de quin, quominus 
from here, hence ici hinc 
from there, thence dela inde 
(3) 
from where, whence d’ow unde 
front, brow front frons 
in front of, see be- 
fore 
fruit fruit fructus, *pomum 
full plein plenus, *completus 
gain, profit gain, profit *lucrum, quaestus 
gain, win gagner consequor, potior, occupo 
game jeu ludus 
garden jardin *hortus 
gate, see door 
gather, collect cueillir, ramasser cogo, lego, colligo 
general, see common 
gentle, see soft 
gentleman monsieur liberalis, nobilis 
get, see also become _ obtenir, parvenir potior, capio, obtineo, occupo 
| get, fetch chercher expedio, reperio, recipio 
gift, present don, présent donum, munus, *sportula 
give donner do, dono, tribuo, reddo 


give back, return _— rendre reddo 


| 
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give up, renounce renoncer 


(5) 
girl fille 
glad, happy content, heureux 
be glad 
glass, see also cup verre 
go aller 


go away, depart partir 


go back, see return 


go by, pass passer 
go down descendre 
go forward avancer 
go out sortir 
go toward, see to- 
ward 
go up, mount monter, remonter 


go with, accompany accompagner 


god (God) dieu 
gold or 
golden d’or 
good, nice bon, brave 
good-bye (3) adieu, au revoir 
government, see state 
grace grace 
grain, wheat blé, grain 
grandfather (3) grand-pére 
grandmother grand’ mére 
grant accorder 
grass, plant herbe 
gray gris 
great, immense (3), grand, immense,vaste 
vast 
green vert 


ground, see earth 
grow, see become, in- 


crease 
guard garde 
guard garder 
guess right bien deviner 
guide, leader guide 


guide, see direct 


trado, dedo, dimitto, remitto 


puella, virgo 

laetus, beatus, felix 

gaudeo 

*vitrum 

eo, tendo, gradior 

proficiscor, *abeo, cedo, con- 
cedo, discedo, decedo 


praetereo 

*descendo 

progredior, procedo, *pergo 
exeo, egredior, evado 


ascendo, supero, succedo 

prosequor, sequor, deduco, re- 
duco 

deus 

aurum 

*aureus 

bonus 

vale, valete 


gratia, decus 

frumentum 

avus 

*avia 

concedo, tribuo, do 

herba 

*glaucus, canus 

magnus, amplus, vastus, in- 
gens 

viridis 


custos, praesidium 

tueor, servo, defendo, tego 
conicio, bene conicio 

dux 
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hair 
half 
hall 
hand 
hang 
happen, take place 
happy, see glad 
hard 
hard, difficult 
hard (adv.) 


hardly, scarcely (7) 


hat, cap 
hate 
have, see also must 
he, she, they etc. 
head 
health 
hear, listen 
heart, breast 
heat 

heat, see cook 
heaven, sky 
heavy 
height 
help, aid 

help, aid 
her, see his 


here, see also from, to 


here and there 
here is 

hide, see skin 
hide 

high 
higher 
highest 


hill, mount, mountain 


his, her, their 
hold 


hold fast, see stick 


hole 
holy, sacred (3) 


cheveu 

demi, moitié 
salle 

main 

pendre 

arriver, avoir lieu 


dur 

difficile 

fort 

a peine 
chapeau 

hair 

avoir 

il, elle etc. 

téte 

santé 
entendre, écouter 
coeur 

chaleur, ardeur 


ciel 

lourd 

élévation, hauteur 
aide, secours 
aider, secourir 


ici 
voici 


cacher 

haut 
supérieur 

le plus haut 
colline, mont 
son, leur 
tenir 


trou 
saint, sacré 


[To be continued] 


capillus, crinis 

*dimidius, *dimidium 
*atrium, *aula 

manus 

suspendo, pendeo, *demitto 
accido, cado, fio, incido 


durus 

difficilis, gravis 

acriter, graviter 

vix, aegre 

*tegumen capitis, *petasus 
odi (perf.) 

habeo 

is, ille, hic (or personal ending) 
caput 

salus, *valetudo 

audio, sentio 

cor, pectus, sinus 

*calor, aestus 


caelum 

gravis 

altitudo 

auxilium, ops, subsidium 
iuvo, adsum, proficio 


hic, huc 
passim 
hic est, ecce 


abdo, tego, opprimo, condo 

altus 

superior 

summus 

collis, mons 

suus, eius (or dative) 

teneo, habeo, contineo, ob- 
tineo, sustineo 


*cavum 
sanctus, sacer 


Rotes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent directly 
to Roy C. Flickinger, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia.] 


CLASSICAL STRATAGEMS IN “WOOD” 


The story of the celebrated wooden horse of Troy is known 
virtually to everyone. In the succeeding ages mankind has, in 
“ways that are dark” and by “tricks that are vain,”’ played upon 
the credulous and unwary with similar devices, and has had re- 
course to stratagems similar to the wooden horse of Troy. 

A conspicuous parallel to this classic of strategy and one worthy 
to be compared with it is the device the Eskimos employed to de- 
stroy the last settlement of the Northmen in Greenland. They con- 
structed an immense raft of boats and over it they erected a huge 
scaffolding, which they covered with white sealskins to make it 
look like an iceberg. Then they filled the cavity with armed men 
and let the contrivance float down the fiord. The sentinels and the 
other people of the settlement saw it, but they supposed it was 
nothing more than a harmless mass of ice. Finally the raft ran 
aground near the church, whereupon the armed men “disem- 
barked,” slaughtered the inhabitants and utterly destroyed the 
last settlement of the Northmen in Greenland. Vero, nihil novi! 

ELMER SCHULTZ GERHARD 
NoRTHEAST HicH SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HORACE, Epistles 1, 11, 25-27 


Nam si ratio et prudentia curas, 
non locus effusi late maris arbiter aufert, 
caelum, non animum, mutant qui trans mare currunt. 
Every edition of Horace which I have had the opportunity to 
consult punctuates the above verses in essentially the same way, 
i.e. as one sentence. Nevertheless, the meaning has never seemed 
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to me satisfactorily clear so, and I suggest that the lines be read as 
two sentences, with a full stop after aufert. 

Taken as they stand, we have in them, ef course, a conditional 
statement, of which the first two lines form the protasis and the 
third line the apodosis. What does this conditional sentence mean? 
What is stated to be true on condition that something else is true? 
As I see it, the obvious meaning is as follows: 

“Tf spiritual qualities (ratio et prudentia), and not physical en- 
vironment (locus, etc.) are what dispels care, then foreign travel 
provides a change in physical environment (caelum), but no change 
in spiritual qualities (animum).” 

The tenor of thought, however, calls for something like this: 

“|. . then foreign travel will not dispel care, because it provides 
only a change in physical environment, no change in spiritual 
qualities.” 

But this is not what the Latin actually says. 

I prefer to understand as in the following paraphrase: 

“Tf—as the wise man knows—spiritual qualities (ratio et pru- 
dentia) are what dispels care, then no mere picturesque scenery 
(locus, etc.) can be expected to do so. In fact, it is only the scenery 
around one (caelum), not one’s philosophical attitude toward life 
(animum), the really important factor, that foreign travel can 
change.” 

The third line is not, it seems to me, at all contingent on the 
other two, but is an independent statement, capable of being 
quoted by itself, unconditionally, as it so often has been, and 
should be, quoted. ARTHUR HAROLD WESTON 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


VERGIL’S SHADOW ON THE ROCK 


The published account of the crowd of French Canadians re- 
cently gathered on the grey cliff of Quebec, awaiting the belated 
arrival of the ship bearing the King and Queen of England, recalls 
Willa Cather’s' vivid picture of their forbears of the seventeenth 
century, who in other summers from the same rock had welcomed 
the frail vessels which served as the connecting link with their 


1 Cf. Shadows on the Rock: New York, Alfred A. Knopf (1931), 201-209. 
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mother country. On the wooden ships had sailed over stormy seas 
devoted men and women bringing the traditions of European cul- 
ture; among the immigrants were consecrated nuns, Ursulines and 
Hospitaliéres, who scarcely regarded themselves as exiles, for 
When they came across the Atlantic, they brought their family with them, 
their kindred, their closest friends ...; they brought to Canada the Holy 
Family, the saints and martyrs, the glorious company of the Apostles, the 
heavenly host... . 

Inferretque deos Latio.2 When an adventurer carries his gods with him into 
a remote and savage country, the colony he founds will, from the beginning, 
have graces, traditions, riches of the mind and spirit.* 

Even richer will be the colony’s intellectual and spiritual tradi- 
tions if the adventurer brings with him Vergil’s philosophy of life as 
well as his religious outlook. Thus the Count de Frontenac’s apothe- 
cary, Euclide Auclair, who as a boy had studied Latin with a Jesuit 
priest in Paris on the Rue Saint-Antoine, had learned from Dido’s 
words to Aeneas, 

Non ignara mali miseris succurrere disco,‘ 


one of the most profound lessons of human experience. And when 
Blinker, Auclair’s wood-carrier, confessed to his master that severe 
physical pain had awakened in him a feeling of remorse for his 
deeds as one of the King’s torturers, the apothecary replied: ““Your 
sickness was a good chance for you, my poor fellow. Suffering 
teaches us compassion. There are some in Kebec, in high places, 
who have not learned that yet.”” A few moments later in the ad- 
joining room in answer to his daughter’s eager question as to the 
meaning of Blinker’s confession, but indistinctly heard, Auclair 
said: “He was one of the unfortunate of this world. You remember, 
when Queen Dido offers Aeneas hospitality, she says: Having 
known misery, I have learned to pity the miserable. Our poor wood- 
carrier is like Queen Dido.’”* 

Once more memories of the Aeneid come back to Auclair as he 
leaves the chateau where his life-long friend and patron, the Count 
de Frontenac, has a few moments before breathed his last: 


As Auclair was returning home after midnight, under the glitter of the hard 
bright northern stars, he felt for the first time wholly and entirely cut off from 


2 Cf. Aeneid 1, 6. 3 Cf. Cather, op. cit. 96-98. 
4 Cf. Aeneid 1, 630. Cf. also Aeschylus’ conception of the divine dispensation (A gam. 
177): 5 Cf. Cather, op. cit. 160-163. 
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France; a helpless exile in a strange land. Not without reason, he told himself 
bitterly as he looked up at those stars, had the Latin poet® insisted that thrice 
and four times blessed were those to whom it befell to die in the land of their 
fathers.’ 

Two days later, in accordance with the Count’s wish, the faith- 
ful apothecary sent his patron’s heart, sealed in a casket, back to 
Paris to rest in the Montmort chapel at Saint-Nicholas-des- 
Champs. HERBERT C, LipscomB 


RANDOLPH-MACON WoMAN’S COLLEGE 


THE DATE OF THE FIRST ALDINE LUCIAN 


The editio princeps of Lucian was printed at Florence in 1496. 
The second edition of the Greek text was printed at Venice by 
the famous Aldus Manutius. Library cataloguers and bibliogra- 
phers and historians of the Aldine press commonly date this edition, 
without comment, 1503. But one meets other dates for it as well, 
even in the works of reputable scholars. Thus the Catalogus Li- 
brorum ... Bibliothecae Publicae Universitatis Lugduno-Batavae 
(1716), p. 519, gives the date as 1504; Omont, “1503 (1504)”; 
Paquier, 1502?; Woodward, 1504.* The year 1503 is correct, but 
the reason for its correctness and for the fact that we find other 
dates substituted for it requires some explanation, since none of 
the scholars named above has given his reason for dating the book 
as he does. 

Aldus’ volume contains, in addition to Lucian’s works (a), 
Philostratus’ and Philostratus the Younger’s Eixéves, the former’s 
‘Hpwrxa and Biot and Callistratus’ "Exdpacecs (8): a oc- 


® Cf. Aeneas’ cry of despair (Aeneid 1, 94-96): 

O terque quaterque beati, 
quis ante ora patrum Troiae sub moenibus altis 
contigit oppetere! 

7 Cf. Cather, op. cit. 263. 

1Cf. M. H. Omont, “Essai sur les Débuts de la Typographie Grecque a Paris,” 
Mémoires de la Société de l’ Histoire de Paris xv (1891), 7. 

2 Cf. J. Paquier, Jéréme Aléandre: Paris, Ernest Leroux (1900), 77. Paquier cites 
A. A. Renouard, Annales de l’Imprimerie des Alde*: Paris, J. Renouard (1834), 39. 
Renouard there gives 1503; nowhere in the third or in the earlier editions of his work 
does he give any other date. 

3Cf. W. H. Woodward, Desiderius Erasmus concerning the Aim and Method of 
Education: Cambridge, at the University Press (1904), 13. 

4 The works are so attributed in the Aldine edition, but it is now believed that there 
were more than two writers named Philostratus, and it is uncertain which one wrote 
which works. 
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cupies pp. 1-447, and there is a table of contents to it on pp. 448- 
449; B occupies pp. 4505-571, and on the following (unnumbered) 
page is a table of contents to 6. On p. 449 is a colophon reading: 
Venetiis apud Aldum mense Feb. M. DIII. On p. 571 is another 
colophon, which reads: Venetiis in aedib. Aldi mense Iunio. M. 
DIII. The title-page contains no date. 

There is no inherent difficulty about the second colophon, but 
only about the first. As everybody knows, the calendar we use 
today is not that which was generally employed in the early six- 
teenth century, when the year under some systems of chronology 
began in March instead of in January. One who noticed in the Al- 
dine Lucian two colophons, one dated mense Feb. M. DITI and the 
other mense Iunio. M. DIII, would naturally assume, therefore, 
that the date of the former is not the same as it would be in modern 
reckoning, that in modern reckoning it would be 1504. Now if 
Aldus had printed £ first (finishing it in June, 1503, according to 
our system) and then printed a (finishing it in the following Febru- 
ary), and made a the first part of the book, February, 1504, would 
be correct for the first colophon according to our system. But that 
Aldus did not do so is shown by the fact that the pages of the book 
are numbered consecutively throughout, 7.e. a and 6 are not num- 
bered separately.® Yet, even though a was printed before 8, mense 
Feb. M. DITI must be equivalent to February, 1504, in our reckon- 
ing—so those scholars who made it 1504 reasoned—because the 
year in Aldus’ times began in March and ours begins in January: 
his February, 1503, would be our February, 1504. 

But if this be true, what of the date of the second colophon, 
mense Iunio. M. DIII? Those who change the February date to 
1504 are then compelled to change the June date to 1504 also. But 
if Aldus’ year began in March, it is impossible to change a June 
date, for Aldus’ June date was the same as ours. Again, anyone 
who, like Paquier, dates the edition 1502 does so because he is sen- 
sible that the June, 1503 date cannot be changed; but he goes 
astray by thinking that therefore the February one is wrong and 
must be changed. 

The fact is that neither 1502 nor 1504 is possible if both colo- 


5 In reality it is p. 451, as the page preceding it is blank. 
6 The signatures also are consecutive throughout. 
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phons are to be explained. What then? The problem is resolved, I 
believe, when we inquire more closely into the old style of reckon- 
ing in use at Venice. We then discover that although at Venice, 
from time immemorial until the fall of the Republic in 1797, the 
legal year commenced March 1, in the early sixteenth century and 
after the civil year ran from January 1 to December 31.’ The con- 
clusion is inevitable that the colophon to a must be interpreted in 
accordance with this civil calendar; that, in other words, the cor- 
rect date for a, which contains the works of Lucian, is 1503 and not 
1504 as mense Feb. M. DIII at first glance seems to suggest. The 
correct date for 8 is 1503. Therefore it is correct to give 1503 as the 
date of the first Aldine Lucian whether one dates by the colophon 
to a or by the colophon to 8. If both colophons be taken into con- 
sideration, as of course they must, this explanation appears to be 
the only one that fits the circumstances. 

That the 1503 Lucian is not a unique example of Aldus’ employ- 
ment of the January new-year date is demonstrated by a volume 
he printed in the following year. Its title reads: Scipionis Cartero- 
machi Pistoriensis Oratio de Laudibus Literarum Graecarum V ene- 
tiis Habita Mense Ianuario. M. D. IIIT. The book was printed 
Venetits ex Aldi Neacademia Mense Maio. M. D. ITII.® It is obvi- 
ously impossible for the January date here to be any one but 1504 
in our reckoning as well as in Aldus’, inasmuch as the oration was 
delivered before it was printed. le 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


7 Cf. J. J. Bond, Handy-Book of Rules and Tables for Verifying Dates with the Christian 
Era‘: London, G. Bell & Sons (1889), 98; A. Giry, Manuel de Diplomatique: Paris, 
Librairie Hachette et C'* (1894), 127. Bond and Giry differ in some matters. Bond says 
that the civil calendar beginning the year January 1 and the legal calendar beginning 
it March 1 were both in use before 1522, but that after 1522 the January 1—December 
31 year was both the civil and the legal one. Giry, on the other hand, says that the 
custom of dating private documents by a calendar in which the year began January 1 
arose ca. 1520, and (like all authorities I consulted—e.g., R. L. Poole, Medieval Reckon- 
ings of Time*: London, Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge [1935], 42—save 
Bond) that the legal year of March 1—end of February was in use until 1797. Giry’s 
statement that the January 1—December 31 year was used after ca. 1520 certainly is 
not proof that it was not used before 1520. It would take some time for such a calendar 
to establish itself, and it is therefore only natural to expect that some documents, and 
books as well, would employ the January new-year date before 1520. 

I have to thank Professor Preserved Smith, of Cornell University, for calling my 
attention to Giry’s statement and its implications. 8 Cf. Renouard, op. cit. 46. 


Book Rebiews 


[Review copies of classical books should be sent to the Editorial Office of the 
JourRNAL at Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Such works will always be listed 
in the department of Recent Books, and those which seem most important to the 
readers of the JouRNAL will also be reviewed in this department. The editor-in-chief 
reserves the right of appointing reviewers.] 


Bowra, C. M., Early Greek Elegists, “Martin Classical Lectures,” 
Volume viz: Cambridge, Harvard University Press (1938). Pp. 
203. $2.50. 


This book consists of six chapters dealing with the early Greek 
elegists: I. “Origins and Beginnings,” IT. ‘““Tyrtaeus,” ITI. “Solon,” 
IV. “‘Xenophanes,” V. ‘‘Theognis,” VI. ‘‘Simonides and the Sepul- 
chral Epigram.” In his Preface Professor Bowra tells us that he 
has attempted to give brief sketches of the works and personalities 
of the early Greek elegists. 

To effect his end the author discusses the poets dealt with in the 
manner in which he has stated. Practically the same method is 
used in each chapter. In his discussion of the elegists Professor 
Bowra presents in a scholarly manner their personalities, derived 
chiefly from their works, and in many instances illustrates what he 
has to say by pertinent quotations from the extant fragments to- 
gether with a translation in English verse. The author does not 
overburden the book with discussions of a problematical or con- 
jectural nature. Throughout the book he presents his material in 
an attractive and intelligent fashion. 

Not every one will agree with Professor Bowra’s statement on 
page 70 about Tyrtaeus: “ ... who in his own way tried to find 
out a coherent explanation of man’s place in the world.” Nor that 
about Solon on page 103: “But deeper and more important was his 
resolute attempt to see the universe as something intelligible, to 
define laws in what might seem irrational processes. . . . ”’ It is the 
opinion of the reviewer that these poets lived at too early a period 
to present any organized, philosophical statement about man’s 
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place in the world or any speculation on the intelligibility of the 
universe. 

The fact that the book is merely a brief sketch of the elegists 
and that we have only limited information on these early poets 
has made it more difficult for the author to display that critical 
acumen which is to be found in his earlier Greek Lyric Poetry. It 
would have been well if Professor Bowra had said to what class of 
readers the book is addressed; for students who have been over the 
ground traversed by the author may find many of his explanations 
and interpretations unnecessary. Though the book can hardly be 
said to have contributed anything new to the knowledge which we 
already have of the poets with whom he deals, it has great merit 
in that the author presents in concise and attractive form useful 
material for those who are otherwise unacquainted with the 
periods of elegy covered. 

In the earlier Greek Lyric Poetry and the volume under review 
Professor Bowra has done valuable work on the Greek elegiac and 
lyric poets. He has given us an illuminating interpretation of these 
poets which is of great assistance to our better understanding of 
them. Though the historical background is given more sparingly 
in the present volume than in its predecessor, enough is given to 
enable the student to interpret these poets intelligently. Professor 
Bowra has not neglected the aesthetic value of his subject, nor 
does he try to demonstrate over-thoroughness by insisting upon 
the minute points of scholarship. In short, he has presented the 
extant materials of this literary type and period in such a way as 
to justify us in our belief that Greek elegy and lyric poetry contrib- 
ute a great deal of intellectual stimulation to the student of these 
early periods. 

James Durry 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


BETHE, Ericu, Ahnenbild und Familiengeschichte bei Rimern und 
Griechen: Miinchen, C. H. Beck (1935). Pp. 121. RM 2.10 and 
2.85. 


This brilliant little book owes its significance to the author’s 
manner of presentation. Not that Dr. Bethe hesitates to express 
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original opinions on debatable problems. He is fully entitled to do 
so because of his mastery of the source-material and of the critical 
literature on the subject, references to which appear in abundance 
in the notes at the end of the book. But his discussion, apart from 
the learning involved, has great charm and is at times eloquent. 
The book is an excellent illustration of a popular presentation in 
the best sense. It points the way for other equally competent 
writers who might serve the classical cause by similar expositions 
of significant phases of ancient life for the interest and the benefit 
of the layman. 

The title of the book does not indicate all of the discussions that 
are included. There are other related and very important topics, 
such as: “Vom Leben nach dem Tode,” “‘Rémischer Ahnenkult,” 
“Griechische Ahnen und Heroen,” ‘Grabschriften und Grab- 
bilder,” and ‘‘Familiengeschichte und Historiographie.”’ 

A brief review cannot do justice to the author’s skill in present- 
ing so much material within brief compass. He properly begins 
with Polybius’ spirited account of the Ahnenparade in Rome. Dr. 
Bethe wisely stresses, throughout, Greek emphasis upon individual- 
ization and idealization and Roman emphasis upon realism, upon 
the family and the state. His account of Familiengeschichte and its 
falsifications makes fascinating reading; he is well aware of the 
temptation that continues to the present, to bestow posthumus 
nobility upon ancestors. I may be allowed to express dissent at cer- 
tain points. Although the antiquity of the institution of the imagi- 
nes is, I believe, established, I do not find myself able to subscribe 
to belief in ancient Roman divi parentes—important as this thesis 
is to the author’s explanation of the origins of the imagines and 
their preservation in the home. We must distinguish between vener- 
ation and deification. I fear that we cannot dogmatize about an- 
cient Roman house-burials, interesting as the quasi-parallels from 
other lands may be. The author’s knowledge of anthropological 
literature, which often seems pertinent but may be deceptive, is 
very wide. Dr. Bethe will have discovered the error in references 
to notes, appearing in pp. 72 seg. Does he believe that Ausonius 
lived in the fifth century (p. 87)? And did not Vergil give to the 
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Italians a sense of nationality that the author fails to recognize 
(p. 97)? 

But the author’s learning is so sound that I would not wish 
either dissent or criticism to obscure that fact. His appreciation of 
the emotional side of the institutions he discusses is notable. His 
ability to enter imaginatively into feelings of pathos and of pride 
which these institutions inspired is responsible for the eloquence of 
many pages. Many of us are afraid to assess this part of human ex- 
perience, in spite of its obvious importance. Reitzenstein has, I 
think, opened a new approach in his recent studies of Propertius. 

I wish that this book might be translated into English to reach 
the wider audience of readers that it richly deserves. 

GEORGE DEpPvUE HapzsiTs 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Scott, HARRY FLETCHER, SANFORD, FREDERICK WARREN, AND 
GUMMERE, JOHN F Lacc, Latin Book Two: Chicago, Scott, 
Foresman and Co. (1937). Pp. 480. $1.68. 

With the key-note, “Let Latin be a stimulating reading experi- 
ence,”’ this book is published as a companion volume to Latin 
Book One,' to which it is closely similar in format. It is a revision 
of this company’s A Second-Year Latin Reader but with enough 
new features added to make it scarcely recognizable as a revision. 

My first reaction to this text was the same as that when I ex- 
amined the first-year book, that the authors had made a tremen- 
dous bid for the pupil’s interest to the neglect of the practical dis- 
ciplines provided by the serious study of Latin. “Here,” I thought, 
“is a book that will leave the pupil at the close of the year with a 
wealth of knowledge about Latin but with little idea of the lan- 
guage itself.”” Closer examination proved that this impression was 
false. 

Like the Latin Book One, this book shows that every effort has 
been expended to make Latin study function for the improvement 
of the pupil’s English. There are thirteen Word Studies in which 
considerable attention has been given to prefixes and suffixes, de- 


1 Reviewed in CLAssICAL JOURNAL, xxxt (1937), 234. 
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rivatives, and Latin word abbreviations and phrases. The authors, 
through selection of reading material, have also made a definite 
effort to bring out the social values inherent in Latin study. This 
is accomplished particularly well by the easy connected Latin 
reading in the review section (pp. 16-45), “Ancient and Modern 
Tourists,”’ as well as in the thirteen English essays dealing with 
phases of Roman life, in which the historical and social are inter- 
estingly compared from time to time with the social situations 
which the pupil is experiencing. 

Before introducing the pupil to Caesar’s Gallic War, the authors 
have provided 111 pages of review material, similar in its essen- 
tials to that found in most modern second-year books. In addition 
to the section “Ancient and Modern Tourists,” the book includes 
the stories of Ulysses, Hercules, and the Argonauts. In these stories 
the authors have not hesitated to write into the. body of the text 
the meanings of unfamiliar Latin words. 

The seven books of the Gallic War are presented in nine so- 
called Thought-Units. And in order to make the pupil feel that he 
is reading a story, the authors have dispensed with numbered 
chapters, substituting titles that hint the content and invite the 
pupil to read. This seems to the reviewer a distinctly good idea. It 
will at least prevent teachers from following that unpedagogical 
practice of speeding the departure of their class with, ““Tomorrow 
take to chapter twenty.” Where simplification of the text seems 
justified, this has been done, many complicated indirect state- 
ments being changed to direct, and obscure idioms being reduced 
to more intelligible forms. 

The authors have made pictures an important means for inter- 
esting the pupil in the study of Latin. There are 175 pictures, eight 
of which are full-page. There are twenty-six colored pictures, six 
of which are full-page. These are all definitely related to the read- 
ing material and represent various phases of Roman public and 
private life. For example, at least ten pictures illustrate the in- 
fluence of the classics on modern times; over a score show famous 
landmarks and scenes; others illustrate the Roman home, travel 
and trade, religion, history and legend, scenes in the Roman prov- 
inces, ancient warfare, Caesar as a soldier and statesman, life in 
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Gaul, Britain, and Germany. There are no line drawings, the pic- 
tures being either reproductions from photographs or wash-draw- 
ings; a few are taken from movie films. Some of the pictures are 
better done than others. For example, the full-page colored picture 
of the Sacred Geese and Manlius saving Rome (p. 320) is consider- 
ably superior to that of the cavalryman (p. 197), who resembles a 
member of the Arabian Nights’ Forty Thieves and is larger than his 
steed. The picture of Aeneas bearing his father from Troy (p. 297) 
is not a work of art, whereas that of Polyphemus devouring the 
Greeks (p. 50), Jason and the earth-born warriors in bloody com- 
bat (p. 115), and Hercules fighting with the Hydra (p. 72) are en- 
tertaining and well done. 

Exercises for writing Latin have been placed in the rear of the 
book. This permits teachers to allot to prose writing whatever time 
they consider of most value. 

It seems to this reviewer that in Latin Book Two the authors 
have succeeded in stimulating the pupil’s interest in an intelligent 
manner and have made ample provision for instruction in the 
fundamentals of forms and syntax. 

DorRANCE S. WHITE 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


TREVELYAN, R. C., Lucretius, Translated into English: Cam- 
bridge, at The University Press (1937). Pp. 295. $2.50. 


In his introduction Mr. Trevelyan explains that he began his 
translation twenty years ago with a version of the last two hun- 
dred and fifty verses of the third book and that a compelling sense 
of duty drove him on to complete the task. It remains debatable 
whether Lucretius wrote his De Rerum Natura chiefly to “express 
his own poetic soul.”” Other motives played a powerful part. But 
the reward of fuller knowledge and understanding of Lucretius is, 
certainly, a sufficient reward for the scholar and translator. Mr. 
Trevelyan fully and generously recognizes the poetic values in- 
herent in the whole of the De Rerum Natura, and his estimate is, I 
think, in harmony with the growing appreciation of Lucretius as a 
philosophic poet of nature. We have traveled far from the dicta of 
Dryden, and I am glad to find one more interpreter of the same 
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mind as Herford. Fusil has recently demonstrated the secure posi- 
tion of Lucretius as poet in nineteenth-century France. 

Such a thoughtful and discriminating admirer of Lucretius as 
Mr. Trevelyan is, he has brought fine gifts of scholarship and sen- 
sitiveness to his task of putting the great original into a worthy 
form in English. Mr. Trevelyan is fully aware of the difficulties 
that beset the translator and he is familiar with theories of trans- 
lation that have guided others. He has deliberately chosen ten- 
syllabled blank verse as the “least inadequate instrument,’’ be- 
cause, in his opinion, it offers “greatest possible freedom and di- 
versity of movement and of phrasing.’ I rejoice that he has not 
chosen rimed verse—with all of its horrible pitfalls, so obvious 
since the days of John Evelyn. A brief review hardly offers me ade- 
quate opportunity to express individual views with any fullness or 
to add anything to what Postgate has written so soberly or what 
Housman has said in his brilliant and paradoxical lecture on this 
subject. But it certainly remains true that “scrupulous fidelity in 
word and phrase” is an ideal that every translator must—first of 
all—keep before himself, and Mr. Trevelyan has striven for “‘rigor- 
ous verbal accuracy.” His translation has been executed “‘with 
great skill,”’ as a recent reviewer in the Classical Review has, with 
evident pleasure, admitted. One of the essentials of a successful 
translation has thus, undeniably, been met. Accuracy marks the 
performance throughout, with very few slips and with many felici- 
ties. But, more than that, as a sympathetic interpreter of Lucre- 
tius, Mr. Trevelyan must, again and again, have been aware of the 
greater difficulty of catching the spirit of the Roman poet and re- 
producing it in his translation. Homer’s simplicity, Plato’s elo- 
quence, Catullus’ passion, Lucretius’ earnestness, Vergil’s majesty, 
Tacitus’ austerity must be reproduced in translation if the trans- 
lation is to be true to the original. At times this translation is not 
Lucretius—Lucretius, inspired by his Greek philosophy, fired by 
his message, now writing crudely and, again, magnificently, as a 
real poetic genius. We do not hear the audacious accents of the 
Roman apostle, but the smoother elegance of English scholarship, 
taste, and cultivated judgment. Yet this is not always so; there 
are many occasions when Mr. Trevelyan adequately reproduces 
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the rushing movement, the force and energy, the feeling and, even, 
the poignancy of the original. His translation very frequently 
achieves notable distinction. No one would, I think, hesitate to 
give this translation high rank. Some readers will prefer the prose 
versions of Bailey and Munro or the rhythmical prose of Jackson 
in the belief that verse, in any form, presents too great difficulties 
for the translator. But Allison, Foxley, Leonard, and Way will 
also have their followers—and it is such distinguished company 
that Mr. Trevelyan’s translation enters. 

Whether anyone can properly reproduce Lucretius in English 
form is a large question. The hexameter may not be a suitable 
medium for English reproduction; yet a ten-foot verse imposes 
serious limitations. The translator of Lucretius must possess sym- 
pathy for the Lucretian outlook on life, although no one today 
could possibly share the naive enthusiasm of the Roman for his 
conception of atomism nor his implacable resentment against 
certain religious and ethical problems. Yet a translation that 
catches something of the fervor of the original, that does not fail 
in accuracy, that reproduces some of the stylistic qualities be- 
stowed upon the Latin by frequent alliterations and archaisms, 
that breathes of the tenacity and madness of the Latin poet is 
most welcome—especially in view of the large number of Latin-less 
readers these days. It would be most ungracious to dwell upon 
those verses that disappoint me, and such a personal reaction is the 
proper subject of correspondence rather than of a book review. 

A most amusing and also illuminating essay by H. Sykes Davies, 
on Macaulay's Marginalia to Lucretius follows Mr. Trevelyan’s 
translation. 

GEORGE DEPUE HapzsITs 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Bints for Teachers 


[Edited by Dorothy M. Bell, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. The aims of this de- 
partment are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of Latin, to help the ex- 
perienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest to the professional world, and 
to serve as a receiving center and distributing point for questions and contributions 
on teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages of this depart- 
ment. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with projects, tests, inter- 
est devices, methods, and material are requested. Anything intended for publication 
should be typed on stationery of regular size. All correspondence should be addressed 
to the editor of this department.] 


Roman Circus Program 


The Latin students of Sterling Township High School, Sterling, 
Illinois, send in the program of the Roman Circus Day held by 
them last spring in the hope that it may be helpful to others. 


LIBELLUS LuDORUM 


I. Tubae Canunt 
II. Pompa 
III. Caesaris Triumphus 
IV. Pontifex Gratias Agit 
V. Ludi Circenses 
1. Jaculatores 
2. Cursores 
3. Luctatores 
4. Gladiatores 
5. Aurigae 
VI. Ludi Scaenici (if desired) 
VII. Victores Coronati 


Dialogus de Nostri Graecique Sermonis Differentia Bimarcinus' 


Ego Marcus servo meo Rufo, viro stultissimo, de moribus Grae- 
corum narrabam. Ille me interpellat: ‘““Nonne Graeci loquuntur 


1 See The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, chapter xtv, and the article, “An English- 
French-Latin Word List for Familiar Concepts,” supra, 209. 
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similiter ac nos?” ““Minime, Rufe,” respondi. ‘““Non poteras intel- 
ligere quid dicerent isti, ne verbum quidem.” “Aisne? Per deos 
rogo, quo modo fit ita?” “Nescio, Rufe, sed ita fit. Sermonis 
istorum aliquid ex quodam libro invenio. Hoc modo finge: si quis 
praesens tibi dicat ‘Phile-mou-chaere,’ quo animo audias?”’ “‘Nullo 
modo audiam. Illi capto caput feriam, dum modo liber ne sit. Ser- 
vum autem isto modo mihi maledicere non patiar.” ‘‘Stulte dicis. 
Ile nil tibi maledicit. Vult tantum dicere, ‘Amice mi, salve’.”’ “At 
cur id dicere non poterat?”’ “Quin etiam istud quantum potest 
dicit. Hoc modo Graeci dicere solent.”’ “Stultissime quidem di- 
cunt; nec de ea iam re audire volo: nihil proficit.”’ 

“Heus tu, Rufe,’’inquam. “An similiter ac nos loquitur vulpes?” 
“Minime, Marce.” “Quid nunc? an vacca?” “Non hercle.” “An 
similiter ac vacca loquitur vulpes, vel similiter ac vulpes vacca?”’ 
“Non loquuntur.” “Nonne natura duce ac iure loquuntur vulpes 
et vacca varie etiam ac nos?” “Quin vero natura loquuntur varie.” 
“Quid iam? Graeci varie ac nos loqui cur non natura ac iure de- 
bent? Istud mihi expedi.”’ 

“Estne vulpes homo, Marce?” “Nullo modo, Rufe.” “Quid 
nunc? nihil proficit vulpem similiter ac hominem loqui. Estne 
vacca homo? vel estne vacca vulpes?” “‘Neutra est illa.” “Quid 
nunc? non debet illa loqui similiter ac ille vel ista. Suntne Graeci 
homines?” ‘‘Certe.” “Quid tandem? Ita me di ament, cur non 
loquuntur illi similiter ac homines? Mihi expedi istud!”’ 

Video me operam perdere frustra: servus ut disputet non potest 
adduci. Tacui igitur. 

Joun L. HELLER 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Comes the Revolution 


The following article strikes directly at what is sometimes a 
major flaw in our “modernization” of Latin teaching. The course 
that the reaction took may seem to some too reactionary, to others 
quite justified. Comments or suggestions which readers may care 
to make the editor of this department will be glad to print for the 
sake of other teachers who sometimes face this or similar problems. 
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THEY LIKED LATIN 

It was the third year I had taught Latin, but the first in which I 
was to experience the unmixed joy of teaching a class of ninth- 
grade beginners. Frankly I was not amused. That was in Septem- 
ber. By the time June had come, not only was I actually sorry to 
lose them, but they in turn seemed genuinely reluctant to leave 
ninth-grade Latin. We used the bright red Magoffin-Henry text, 
but the suggestions given below could supplement any good be- 
ginners’ book. 

Much of my foreboding had been caused by the almost total 
dearth of grammar concepts in my Caesar class of the year before. 
It was not their fault, for they had been the victims of a new read- 
ing experiment without benefit of text. During their first year they 
had acquired a simple vocabulary, mastered about five principles 
of Latin grammar meted out to them in small doses, and could 
even get the main idea from an easy Latin passage. But for most of 
them Caesar, even at the beginning of the fourth semester, was out 
of the question. Rumors from the experimental class dubbed 
Latin a “snap subject,” so that more students than ever came into 
the new beginning classes. It was my job, the principal informed 
me, to restore to first-year Latin some of its pristine reputation for 
difficulty. 

The first day I summed up briefly and cheerfully to my little 
ninth graders the two or three chief values that American and 
English students derive from taking Latin. I then stated that aside 
from these few practical aspects—with enrichment of English vo- 
cabulary foremost—Latin was, after all, a “luxury subject.” With 
malice toward some, I suggested that I would give everyone a week 
in which to decide whether he cared to stay with us. After that pe- 
riod of time I should expect not one least protest clothed in the all 
too familiar words, “Why do we have to take Latin anyway?” 
They were being given their opportunity, and certainly we could 
then and there dispense with anyone who did not “burn with the 
hard, gemlike flame.” “Don’t stay with us unless you want 
Latin,” I admonished, “and if you do, make up your mind to work 
hard and get some fun out of it.” 

For several weeks we acquired most of the nouns in class, using 
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student-submitted pictures, labeled with femina, puella, puer, etc., 
as flash cards; and we frequently had spell-downs. Somewhere I 
recalled that oral concert drill was great fun for the sharp memories 
of preadolescents but was rather a bore to most ninth-grade 
students. But we took the chance and won. They learned all of the 
declensions and tenses during class time in chorus—to the exasper- 
ation, I fear, of our quieter neighbors. We did ‘‘-a-ae-ae-am-a,” 
and ‘“‘-us-i-6-um-6” to the stimulating rhythm of a football yell, 
except, perforce, in more subdued tones. We diagrammed tense 
formation thus, 


1 2 3 4 
present present 
imperfect imperfect 

> | future £ future 
perfect E perfect 
pluperfect pluperfect 
future perfect future perfect 


which was our code for four principal parts and six tenses active 
and passive. A pointer placed on any one of the above lines indi- 
cated to the class, or to a given individual, exactly which form of, 
e.g., the verb video, we wanted to hear. 

The numbers up to twenty they mastered through the “number 
game,” an old party favorite. A circle of twenty sat in chairs num- 
bered from one to twenty. Number one began by calling a number 
from two to twenty, e.g., six; six immediately answered with some 
other number, not his own, e.g., eleven; eleven in turn called an- 
other, etc. He who hesitated or called his own number was lost 
and must take the chair marked twenty. The others moved up, ac- 
quiring the numbers of their new seats. When played in Latin, not 
only he who hesitated but also he who mispronounced had to go to 
the end of the line, i.e., to seat viginii. 

Daily we retranslated slowly and in concert the passage pre- 
pared the night before, after it had first been translated by individ- 
ual members of the class. We even revived prose translation, which 
conflicts directly with some of the streamlined notions of first-year 
Latin instruction, but we took only the simplest sentences and 
only those designed to point and apply grammar rules previously 
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learned by the inductive method. Most of the students liked ‘‘do- 
ing sentences,” which meant converting easy English into easy 
Latin. 

They always had some written homework. It was the only way 
I could be absolutely sure that each ninth grader spent a part of 
his evening supplementing the work of the Latin class. This meant 
somewhat more work for me, but the results were gratifying; my 
students were all above par on the standardized test administered 
in April, and they even seemed to enjoy taking it. 

A part of each day we devoted to English words derived from 
Latin, varying the topic thus: Monday, aviation; Tuesday, aquat- 
ics; Wednesday, law; etc. 

Throughout that year no one asked why he had to take Latin. 
Not all of my ninth-grade students will continue their work in an 
ancient language, and, heretical as it may seem, I do not greatly 
care. But I derive a deep sense of satisfaction from the feeling that 
they really liked Latin. If this memory of enjoyment stays with 
them through the years, I shall not be concerned if at some future 
time they fail to recall the principal parts of the verb sum. 

GRACE CARTER 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Word Study: -pose 

The editor of this department wishes to correct the error which 
was printed in this department in the October (1939) issue of the 
CLASSICAL JOURNAL. In an item Word Study the words composer, 
depositors, dispose, expose, imposition, and repose were given as 
derived from Latin ponere. 

Actually depositors and imposition are from positus, the past par- 
ticiple of pono; the rest, however, are compounds of pose, fr. 
French poser “‘to place, to put,” fr. Low Latin pausare “to cease,” 
also “to cause to rest,” which is itself derived ultimately from Greek 
tavev cause to cease.” 


One of the most remarkable facts in French etymology is the extraordinary 
substitution whereby the Low Latin pausare came to mean ‘to make to rest, 
to set,’ and so usurped the place of the Latin ponere, ‘to place, to set’ with 
which it has no etymological connection. And this it did so effectually as 
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to restrict the French pondre, the true equivalent of Latin ponere, to the 
sense of ‘laying eggs’; whilst in all compounds it completely thrust it aside, 
so that compausare (i.e., French composer) took the place of Latin componere, 
and so on throughout. Hence the extraordinary result, that whilst the Eng- 
lish verbs compose, depose, impose, propose, etc., exactly represent in sense 
the Latin componere, deponere, imponere, proponere, etc., we cannot derive 
the English verbs from the Latin ones, since they have (as was said) no real 
etymological connection.—Skeat, Etymological Dictionary of the English 
Language. 


New Words 


Very many of the new words constantly being added to the 
English language are in the field of science, and are for the most 
part formed from Greek or Latin elements, Greek predominating. 
Two such words were coined recently by Professor W. B. Cannon, 
of Harvard University, President of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. Those who hold, as he does, that 
nerve impulses are due to chemical mediation he calls “chemag- 
onists’”’; those of the opposing school who maintain that nerve 
impulses are electrical he names “electragonists.”’ “Agonist” 
means contestant, and is derived ultimately from Greek dyer 
(agdn) meaning “struggle,” “contest.” 


Current Events 


[Edited by George E. Lane, Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mass., for territory cov- 
ered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Dwight N. Robinson, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the Mis- 
sissippi River; G. A. Harrer, the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., 
for the Southeastern States; Russel M. Geer, Tulane University, New Orleans, La., 
for the Lower Mississippi Valley and the Southwest; Alfred P. Dorjahn, North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill., and Franklin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Ia., for the Middle Western States. News from the Pacific Coast may be 
sent to Fred L. Farley, College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general appeal, 
but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made as brief as 
possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of meetings which 
would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in advance of the date rather 
than as dead news after the event. In this connection it should be remembered that 
the December issue, e.g., appears on November fifteenth and that items must be in 
hand five or six weeks in advance of the latter date.] 


Connecticut—Hartford 


The Connecticut Section of the Classical Association of New England met 
at the Oxford School, Hartford, Saturday, October 21. After an address of 
welcome by Mrs. Vachel Lindsay, the Headmistress of Oxford School, the 
program ran: ‘Titus Pomponius Atticus,” by Eleanor C. Bailey, St. Mar- 
garet’s School; “Greek Literary Theory in Modern Pedagogy,” by Rev. Ed- 
ward S. Callahan, S.J., Shadowbrook. After lunch: “Roman Britain by 
Motor,” by Caspar J. Kraemer, Jr., New York University; “Latin I Texts,” 
by Margaret H. Croft, Crosby High School, and Bernard M. Allen, Cheshire 
Academy. 


Georgia—Agnes Scott College 


On October 27-28 Agnes Scott College celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of its founding, and as a part of the program held a conference for teachers of 
Latin. On the evening of the first day Professor W. A. Oldfather, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, delivered a lecture on “‘The Increasing Importance of Latin 
and Greek for the Understanding of English” in the college chapel. The morn- 
ing of the second day was devoted to a round-table discussion and conference 
on “Problems and Procedure in Latin Instruction,” and at the luncheon 
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which followed Professor Oldfather delivered an address entitled ““The Clas- 
sics and the Spirit of the Age.” 


Iowa—Des Moines 


The Latin section of the Iowa State Teachers’ Association met on the 
Drake University campus Friday afternoon, November 3, under the chair- 
manship of Professor E. B. T. Spencer, of Grinnell College. The following 
Latin papers were presented: “Possibilities with Latin Clubs,” by Faith 
Kurtzweil, Waterloo; “Projects in Latin Classes,” by Minnie Eskelson, 
Davenport; and “Roman Banquets in Iowa High Schools,’”’ by Margarete 
Reu, Dubuque. Miss Nellie Wilson, of the North High School, Des Moines, 
was elected chairman of the section for 1939-40, and Mr. H. R. Butts, of the 
University of Iowa, secretary. 


Massachusetts—Boston and Vicinity 


The Classical Club of Greater Boston held its annual autumn meeting and 
dinner at the College Club, 40 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, on Friday 
evening, November 10, at 6:30 o’clock. The speaker after the dinner was John 
Livingstone Lowes, Professor Emeritus, Harvard University. His subject 
was Chaucer’s “Lover’s Malady of Heroes.” It was announced that Professor 
Alexander Rice, of Boston University, will conduct the reading meetings in 
Latin for the year. Lucretius will be the author read this year. Professor 
Emeritus Charles B. Gulick, of Harvard University, will read from Plato at 
the first reading meeting in Greek. 

The Vergilian Club of the South Shore held its first meeting of the year 
1939-40 on Wednesday, November 1. This Club, composed of teachers in 
public and private schools of Milton, Quincy, Braintree, and Hingham, 
meets four or five times a year at the schools of the above towns or at the 
homes of its members. Since the Club was organized in 1929 in honor of the 
bimillennial of Vergil’s birth, the following authors and their works have 
been read: Vergil’s Aeneid Books vu-—xu; Cicero’s De Senectute and De 
Amicitia (extracts); Terence’s Phormio (selections). Quintilian or Pliny will 
be the choice of the group this year. 


Massachusetts—Deerfield 


The thirty-third annual meeting of the Western Massachusetts Section of 
the Classical Association of New England met at Deerfield Academy Novem- 
ber 4, ina morning and afternoon session. The papers read were: ‘More Well- 
Rounded Men,” by Mr. Goodwin B. Beach, of Hartford; “A Flying But- 
tress,” by John E. Barss, of Loomis School; “Recent Excavations in North 
Africa,” by Claude W. Barrow, of Mount Holyoke College; and “Well, Why 
Not?” by Charles H. Smith, of Deerfield Academy. 

The program says that Mr. Beach is of Trinity College. Can it be that our 
highly esteemed friend of the classics has finally abandoned the investment 
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field for his first love? If so, we congratulate Trinity College upon this new 
addition to her faculty. 


Minnesota—Northfield 


The annual meeting of the Minnesota Classical Conference was held this 
year at St. Olaf College, Northfield, Saturday, October 28. 

The program opened at 9:45 a.m. with a complimentary concert by the St. 
Olaf choir, directed by Dr. F. Melius Christiansen. This was followed by 
the reading of papers: “‘Methods of Motivation in Mythology Teaching,” by 
Sister M. Bede, St. Teresa College, Winona; “Some Ghost Meanings in Latin 
Lexicography,” by John L. Heller, University of Minnesota. After luncheon 
and Latin songs, Marbury Ogle, of the University of Minnesota, led a round- 
table discussion on ‘Current Latin Problems in the State,” and Herbert 
Pierrepont Houghton, of Carleton College, brought the program to a close 
with a paper entitled, “Three High Points in Greece.” 


Ohio Classical Conference 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the Ohio Classical Conference (affiliated 
with the Ohio Education Association) was held at Wooster, October 26-28, 
1939, with the College of Wooster and the schools of that city acting jointly 
as hosts. The papers presented were of wide interest. The following officers 
were elected for the year 1939-40: president, Professor Rodney P. Robinson, 
University of Cincinnati; first vice-president, Miss Mary M. Jones, Central 
High School, Lima, Ohio; second vice-president; Eva May Newnan, College 
of Wooster; secretary-treasurer, John N. Hough, Ohio State University; 
chairman of county representatives, Ruth W. Dunham, Mansfield High 
School. 

The extremely stimulating and interesting banquet address by Professor 
H. F. Lowry, of the College of Wooster and American editor of the Oxford 
University Press, will be published at some future date. 

Joun N. 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 


Classical Articles in Non-Classical Periodicals 


{Compiled by Professor Adolph Frederick Pauli and John William Spaeth, Jr., 
of Wesleyan University.] 


Bibliotheca Sacra xcv1 (1939).—(July—September: 307-318) Miner Brod- 
head Stearns, “Biblical Archaeology and the Higher Criticism.” The author 
is concerned with the importance of the Ras Shamra tablets, and other 
factors, for invalidating theories of the “Higher Critics.” “Ras Shamra... 
was a meeting-place for culture and trade from Egypt, Mesopotamia, Baby- 
lonia, and the Aegean in the 15th century B.c. and before.”’ In the archives of 
Mari, a city on the Euphrates, which “flourished at the end of the third mil- 
lennium B.c.,” the islands of Crete and Cyprus and “objects of Aegean ori- 
gin” are mentioned. 

The Fortnightly pccctxxm (1939).—(August: 158-164) H. C. Minchin, 
“Walter Horatio Pater.” This account of Pater’s personality and work in- 
cludes an appraisal of Marius the Epicurean. 

The Huntington Library Quarterly u1 (1939).—(October: 37-42) H. R. 
Mead, ‘‘Fifteenth-Century Schoolbooks.”’ In this article “three of these popu- 
lar textbooks, which were the three best sellers on the basis of the number 
of existing editions, will be considered: the Ars Minor of Donatus, of which 
some 360 editions were printed in the fifteenth century; the Doctrinale of 
Alexander de Villa Dei, some 280 editions; and the Distichs of Cato, about 
135 editions. (47-49) Tucker Brooke, ‘““A Latin Poem by George Peele(?).” 
“The poem offers an account in hexameter, with a good deal of mythological 
coloring, of the depravity of Dr. William Parry, who was executed, March 2, 
1585, on a charge of plotting to assassinate Queen Elizabeth.” 

The Illustrated London News cicv (1939).—(July 8: 76-79) Alberto Carlo 
Blanc, “‘A Unique Skull of Neanderthal Man Discovered in a Cave at Mount 
Circeo.”” This account is based on an article by the author, and is preceded by 
a note by Sir Arthur Keith. There are twelve photographic illustrations, a 
sketch map and a diagram. “...at Mount Circeo the fossil remains of a 
man and of the beasts on which he fed lay scattered on the floor—just as 
they were left well-nigh 100,000 years ago.”” The region is where, according to 
legend, Ulysses met Circe. (July 15: 120-121) Anonymous, “‘Temples of the 
Ancients as an Artist Sees Them: Mr. Walcot’s Ingenious Reconstructions.”’ 
“Impressionistic studies of the restorations” of nine temples are reproduced. 
Descriptive captions and a brief general note accompany the pictures. (July 
22: 161-163) Theodore Leslie Shear, “Athens Revealed as a Settlement of 
Great Importance, Even Before the Trojan War: Discoveries in a Mycenaean 
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Chamber Tomb of the 14th Century B.c. on the Areopagus at Athens.” The 
author suggests that this structure, found on the “northern slope of the 
Areopagus,” was a royal tomb used for the burial of one woman (who was 
perhaps a queen) in the period “when Erechtheus was King of Athens.” 
Fifteen photographic illustrations and one plan illustrate the article. (July 29: 
202-203) Anonymous, “Delphi Yields New Treasures, Including the Only 
Chryselephantine Statues Before Phidias: An Ancient Hoard Unearthed Be- 
side the Sacred Way.” Six photographic illustrations and a plan are accom- 
panied by a descriptive note. ‘‘It was by raising these stones opposite the stoa 
backing on the great polygonal wall and consecrated by the Athenians to 
house the trophies of their naval victories, that a great number of golden 
objects were discovered buried in a ditch where they had been piled, following 
a fire, no doubt, towards the end of the fifth century B.c., as well as objects 
of ivory and bronze.” (August 19: 310-314) Axel W. Persson, “Amazing Dis- 
coveries in a Mycenaean Queen’s Tomb in the Peloponnese: A Treasure of 
Sumptuous Gold and Silver Vessels; and Beads from the Far Baltic Dating 
200 Years Before the Trojan War; Found at Dendra.”’ This tomb, one of five 
examined by Professor Persson’s expedition this past season, had not been 
plundered. A noteworthy find was the gold cup, “in perfect condition.’’ There 
are twenty-six photographic illustrations, and a sketch map. 

The Journal of Biblical Literature tvm1 (1939).—(September: 213-220) 
C. C. McCown, “‘Luke’s Translation of Semitic Into Hellenistic Custom.” 
The Paralytic Let Down Through the Roof... II. The Anointing of 
Jesus.”’ (221-227) S. Vernon McCasland, ‘‘The Asklepios Cult in Palestine.” 
“« .. we have shown that Asklepios made an appearance very definitely in 
Phoenicia and in Phoenician colonies and in at least three places in Palestine 
—at Emmaus on the Sea of Galilee, at Neapolis, and at Ascalon. It is possible 
also that the cult developed at the springs near Gadara and at the Nabatean 
temples of Transjordan.” 

The Journal of Religion x1x (1939).—(October: 346-364) N. W. Goldstein, 
“Cultivated Pagans and Ancient Anti-Semitism.” The author suggests that 
the stubborn aloofness of the Jews in the Graeco-Roman world was chiefly 
responsible for the anti-Semitism of the cultivated classes. (365-377) Paul 
Schubert, “Form and Function of the Pauline Letters.” “‘... within this 
wide framework of Hellenistic epistolography the Pauline letters have geneti- 
cally their own proper place, their native habitat, in regard to both their 
function and form.” 

The Journal of Theological Studies xt (1939).—(July: 253-257) C. H. 
Roberts, “The Ancient Book and the Ending of St. Mark.”’ The author deals 
with the recent conclusion of Sir Frederic Kenyon that the incompleteness 
of the Second Gospel can be explained in terms of the papyrus roll and 
makes the suggestion that “‘it is at least a tenable hypothesis that the codex, 
whether of parchment or papyrus . . . , was already employed by the Church 
in the first century.” 
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Life and Letters To-Day xxm1 (1939).—(October: 15-22) E. Shrewsbury. 
“The Unlocked Treasure-Store of the Alphabet—and the Mystery of Alpha.” 


Curious romancing—or is it a hoax? 
PAULI 


Modern Language Journal xxu11 (1939).—(March: 436-439) A. M. Withers, 
“A Good-Will Suggestion to Teachers of English.” Adequate study of foreign 
languages is of vital importance for students of English language and litera- 
ture, and the prevalent neglect of foreign-language study should be of deep 
concern to teachers of English. Short-cut courses in foreign vocabulary and 
foreign elements in the English language are no satisfactory substitute for the 
direct study of the foreign languages themselves, where one can absorb 
“through the pores of the skin, as it were.’ Teachers of English should be 
aware of their responsibility in the situation. ‘To advocate the requirement 
of some preparation in foreign language for those who are to teach English is 
certainly not the sole concern of foreign language instructors, nor even funda- 
mentally their concern at all... . And so, why should we not have a more 
and more active intervention in favor of rigid foreign language requirements 
for English-language students by those who are emphatically the most con- 
cerned, namely, the professors of English?” 

Modern Language Notes t1v (1939).—(May: 317-326) Panos Morphopou- 
los, ‘““Byron’s Translation and Use of Modern Greek Writings.” (339-347) 
Sister Mary D. Cameron, “Sources of Tahureau’s Lyrics.””’ Among the 
“Greek, Latin, Italian, and French lyric poetry” from which the sixteenth- 
century Jacques Tahureau borrowed, the Greek Anthology, Horace, and 
Propertius are especially prominent. 

Modern Language Review xxxiv (1939).—(July: 421f.) James A. Noto- 
poulos, “Note on the Text of Shelley’s Translation of the ‘Symposium’.” Two 
additional blunders attributable to Mary Shelley’s errors in transcribing Shel- 
ley’s manuscript. The Greek text which Shelley used for his translation was 
the Bipont edition of Plato (1787). 

Philological Quarterly xvui (1939).—(April: 211-217) Reuben A. Brower, 
“Dryden’s Poetic Diction and Vergil.’”” Among the ancient models which 
helped in forming the poetic style of the age of Dryden “‘Vergil easily occu- 
pied the first place. Dryden . . . found in Vergil an especially congenial mas- 
ter. Aside from his general indebtedness . . . he was markedly influenced by 
Vergil in certain features of diction common to all poets of the neo-classical 
period....A considerable number of Dryden’s Latinized vocables and 
idioms and especially of his circumlocutions may be traced to the Vergilian 
poems.”’ (July: 269-284) Frank L. Huntley, “Dryden, Rochester, and the 
Eighth Satire of Juvenal.” In the Preface to his All for Love, devoted to a cen- 
sure of Rochester, Dryden has taken “his cue from Juvenal’s eighth satire on 
the subject of true and false members of the peerage” and “has used it as a 
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framework to reprove the Earl for his habit of calling things by their wrong 
names.” 

Publications of the Modern Language Association of America LIv (1939).— 
(June: 608-610) Allen H. Gilbert, “Mock Accents in Renaissance and Modern 
Latin.” An explanation of the use of accents commonly employed in ‘‘Latin 
books printed in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries.”’ In 
brief, ‘their function is that of the graphic accents that distinguish identical 
forms in some modern languages.” (612-613) Donald C. Dorian, ‘‘Milton’s 
Epitaphium Damonis, Lines 181-197.”’ Milton’s reference to cups given him 
by Manso is probably derived from the opening passage of Pindar’s seventh 
Olympian ode, ‘where Pindar compares his ode itself to a cup.’’ Pindar was 
a poet “whose works Milton had long known and could casually quote.” 

Saturday Review of Literature xx (1939).—(May 27: 6f.) Elmer Davis, 
“Collective Interference.’ An extended review of H. J. Haskell’s recent book, 
The New Deal in Old Rome. (June 10: 6-7) Elmer Davis, ““Rome’s Final 
Crisis.” A review of volume 12 of The Cambridge Ancient History, ending with 
a vindication of the emperor Gallienus, “one of Rome’s greatest men, than 
whom no man, till lately, ever got a worse break from history.’ (June 24: 9) 
Frederic P. Noble, “The Roman Frontier,” and Elmer Davis, ‘Mr. Davis 
Replies.” An exchange of letters concerning the proper interpretation of the 
“frontier problem” in Roman history. (August 26: 9) F. B. Hoffman, “Rome 
and the Frontier.” A letter in support of Mr. Davis’ point of view. 

Times Literary Supplement (London) xxxvim (1939).—(No. 1958, August 
12: 479) “Greek Mathematics.” An editorial commenting upon the unique 
position held by mathematics among the Greeks as “‘a characteristic aspect 
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